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GROVER AND BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Celebrated Elastic or Double-Lock Stitch, 


Are warranted to do Better, Stronger, and Handsomer Work, with less trouble, than 
any other. 
IN ADDITION TO 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Tuck- 
ing, Gathering, Quilting, Cording, 
Binding, and Braiding, 


THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 


Instruction Gratis. Prospectus Free. 


ALSO LOCK -STIT-H MACHINES FOR 
TAILORS, BOOTMAKERS, &c. 


150, Regent Street, London, W., & 59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


RE confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the 
cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the ‘‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human 
Stomach.” ‘‘ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards 
of twenty years. 


Sold in bottles at ts. ted, 28 9d., and 1s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for * NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase any of the 


various imitations which have sprung up in consequence of the success of ‘*NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 
UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEABLE, 
ISSUED BY THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 
BRANCH OFFICE—7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’. 

Established in 1848. 


These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part of the world without extra 
Premium, and contain a table of withdrawals showing at one glance the sum that may at any time 
be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 

Special Agents Wanted. 
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BURNS, OATES, AND CO.’S LIST. 
NEW SERIES OF MASSES, 


Conformed to the Text of the Liturgy, and in accordance with the Instructions of the Holy See 
to Composers. 


Now publishing, a new collection of Masses, fitted in all respects for general Choir use, and 
carefully adapted to the text of the Liturgy. These Masses will be for four voices, in the highest 
style of art, and by eminent Composers, with an Accompaniment arranged expressly for the purpose. 
The various parts will be of a proper length, so as to obviate the inconvenience hitherto so often 
felt; while great care will be taken to avoid omissions and mistakes in the settings of the words. 
As an additional guarantee, it may be added that, in respect to the general character of the selec- 
tion, as well as on the various points of detail, the /ystructions of the Holy See to Singers and 
Composers will be taken by the Editors as their guide. 


New Series of Six Masses for Four Voices: 


1. Mass of St. Stephen, for four voices, by | 3. Mass ofSt. Richard, 4 voices, by F.Seegner. 6s. 
J. N. Hummel. 7s. | 4. Mass of St. Lucius, 4 voices, by V. Righini. 7s. 
2. Mass of St. Francis, 4 voices, by F. Schubert. | 5. Mass of St. Ferdinand, by F. Seegner. 6s. 

7 | 6. Mass of St. Edmund, by Danzi. 7s. 


First Series. 
Mass of St. Charles, in E Aa by C. B. Witzka. 5s. | Mass in C, by S. Sechter. 7s. 
Mass in E flat, by C. L. Drobisch. 7s. Mass in D, by Bernard Klein. 7s. 
Mass in D, by C. L. Drobisch. 7s. Massin A, by Casali. 5s. ) Also suited for Advent 
Mass in C, by F. Schneider. 7s. MassinC, by Casali. 5s. } & Lent. See below (*). 


A Series of easy Masses for Unison or Part-Singing is also published as follows : 
. Mass of St. Edward, by Edward Fagan. 4s. | 5. Mass of St. Anselm, by J. Hallett Sheppard. 
» Mass of St. John, by Arthur O’Leary. 4s. 38. 6d. 

Mass of St. Vincent, by S. Sechter. 3s. 6. Mass of St. Joseph, by Frederick Westlake. 
Mass of St. Clement, by the same. 3s. 6d. 4s. 


MASSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, FOR VOCAL PERFORMANCE: 

Casali’s Mass of St. Felix, in A.  5s.* | Crookall’s, John, D.D. (a short Mass). 3s. 6d. 

Casali’s Mass of St. Victor, in C. 5s.* Palestrina’s Mass, Eterna Christi munera. 5s. 

Casali’s Mass of St. Bernard (a short Mass). 3s. 6d. | 
MOTETTS FOR ADVENT, FOR VOCAL PERFORMANCE: 

1. Ad te levavi. 1s.—2. Deus tu convertens. 1Is.—3. Benedixisti Domini. 1s.—4. Ave Maria. Is. 
MOTETTS FOR LENT, FOR VOCAL PERFORMANCE : 

1. Scapulis suis. 1s.-—2. Meditabor. 1s.—3. Justitia Domini. Is.—4. Laudate Dominum. Is. 
§. Confitebor tibi. 1s.—6. Palm Sunday: Improperium. 1s.—Maundy Thursday: Dextera Domini. Is. 
MASSES FOR MEN’S VOICES: 

Mass of St. Francis Xavier, for two Tenors and two Basses, by F. Witt. 6s. 
Mass for two Tenors and one Bass, by E. Kritschmer. 4s. (nett). 
Mass for two Tenors and one Bass, by J. Lochmann. 4s. (nett). 
SELECTIONS FROM HAYDN AND MOZART. 
1. Mass in B flat, by Haydn. Folio, 7s.—Voice parts, Is. each. 
2. Mass in C, by Mozart. 7s.—Voice parts, Is. each. 


,” These editions have the omitted words supplied, and the parts of undue length—such as the 
“* Benedictus,” &c.—brought within proper compass. 


EASY MUSIC FOR THE INTROITS AND GRADUALS. 
For Unison and Four Voices. Is. 6d. 
Words of the same, pointed to correspond. Cloth, 2s. 


17 & 18 Portman Street, and 63, Paternoster Row, London. 
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WORKS BY FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF FESUS,. 


Now ready, price 25., 
ERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


Pan? 
tme ABGELUS BELL. 
Five Lectures on the Remedies against Deso- 
lation. 

By REV. PETER GALLWEY. 
SERMONS ON THE INFANCY OF 
OUR LORD. 

By Rev. T. PARKINSON. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 


REV. PAUL BOTTALLA. 


HE POPE AND THE CHURCH, 

Considered in their Mutual Relations, with 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Party 
in England. 


PART 1. 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 
OF THE POPE. 
London: BuRNs, OAaTEs, and Co., 17, 


Portman Street. 
«*« The Second Volume is Preparing. 


Rev. W. WATERWORTH. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
: ‘HE CHURCH OF Sr. PATRICK; 
OR, 

A History of the Origin, Doctrines, Liturgy, and 
Governmental System of the Ancient Church 
of Ireland. With supplementary observa- 
tions on the necessity of an amelioration of 
the condition of Irish Catholicism. 


London : Burns and Oates, Portman Street and 
Paternoster Row. 


Rey. ALBANY JAS. CHRISTIE, 
Now Ready, price 1s. 
NION WITH ROME. 


l. The Case Stated.—II. The Vine and its 
Branches. — III. The Sins of Christians. — 
IV. Rome’s Claim.—V. Hopes and Facts. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18, Portman Street. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Now Ready, 
Cloth, 7s. 6¢.; calf, limp, 10s. 6d. 
ITA VITH NOSTR& 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
London: 
Burns, OATEs, and Co., 17, Portman Stree, 
Portman Square, W 

Rev. T. HARPER, 
| Professor of Theology in the College of St 
| 


Beuno, North Wales. 


EACE THROUGH THE TRUT 
OR 
Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey 
“Firenicon.” 
FIRST SERIES.* 


London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, READER. & DYER (1866 
* The Second Series is in preparation. 


PETER GALLWEY. 


REv. 


HOUR BEFORE THI 
BLESSED SACRAMENT: 
OR, 
Before my Crucifix. 
Translated by “M.C.,” with a Preface 
Appendix by the Rev. Peter Gallwey. 


Library, 50, South 
Price Fourpence. 


St. Joseph’s Stree 


Grosvenor Square, W. 


FATHER JOHN BAPTIST SCARAMEL 


Preparing. 
HE DIRECTORIUM ASC 
TICUM ; or, Guide to the Spiritual Lif 
Translated from the Italian, and edited at St. 
Beuno’s College, North Wales. 
With Preface by His Grace the Archbishop ¢ 
Westminster. 


Dublin: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, Grafton Stree 


Rev. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 
Preparing. 
HE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
The Arrangement and Narrative by the Rev 


Henry J. Coleridge. 
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Now ready, price 7s. 6a. 


THE LIFE OF 
BLESSED MARGARET MARY. 


With some Account of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
BY THE 


REV. GEORGE TICKELL, 


Of the Society of Jesus. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN ST., PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


ST. WINEFRIDE’S HOSPICE, HOLYWELL. 


T is now about six years since I appealed to the Catholic public to enable me to 
meet an urgent need by establishing an Hospice for the ever-increasing throng of poor pilgrims 
to St. Winefride’s Well. My words found a response in many a generous heart, and by degrees 2 
certain sum was collected, which, however, owing to the high price of material and labour in the 
neighbourhood, did not sufiice to defray the cost of the intended fabric. But feeling committed to 
the public, and to the generous benefactors who had made me the depository of their alms, I was 
about to begin a building, when opportunity offered of purchasing, on advantageous terms, 2 
valuable property adjoining the church and presbytery. It may not be out of place to remark that, 
at the close of the last century, a Catholic chapel called the Cross Keys, and a Priest’s house, stood 
on part of this property, which by the late purchase has reverted to Catholic purposes, and which, 
by the changes now in hand, is shortly to become the weary pilgrim’s temporary home. I am 
engaged in altering and adapting a large building heretofore used for industrial purposes, so as to 
have it ready next September for the reception of poor pilgrims. | The contract for the above work 
is £1,000, which must be paid during the next three months. In the Name of the Holy Pilgrims, 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, I solicit anew those who have already promised and those disposed to aid 
me in establishing a refuge for distressed pilgrims, many of whom, strong in faith, travel on foot 
hundreds of miles to St. Winefride’s Well. ‘‘ For I was a stranger and you took me in” (St. Matt..) 
St. Winefride’s, Holywell, 1869. MAURICE MANN, 5.J. 


‘The Rev. M. Mann has accepted a tender of £1,000, to be paid within the next three months, 
for adapting a large building which he has lately purchased to the use of poor pilgrims visiting St. 
Winefride’s Well. ‘I was a stranger and you took me in” (St. Matt.). Contributions for the 
above object will be thankfully acknowledged by the Right Rev. Dr. Brown, Shrewsbury ; the 
Countess of Denbigh, Newnham Paddox, Lutterworth ; the Hon. Lady Mostyn, Talacre, Rhyl ; 
the Rev. James Eccles, 111, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. ; the Rev. M. Mann, 
St. Winefride’s, Holywell. 


EDUCATION. 


MR. R. ORNSBY, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Professor of Greek and Latin Literature in 
the Catholic University of Ireland) 
RECEIVES into his house PUPILS at the age for completing their 
Education. 


For terms and further particulars address as above, Arundel, Sussex. 
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THE IRISH 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: 


A MONTALY FOURNAL, 
CONDUCTED BY A SOCIETY OF CLERGYMEN, 
UNDER EPISCOPAL SANCTION. 


NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


No. LIX., Vol. Vi-AUGUST, 1869. 


CONTENTS. 
I, ON PROTESTANT ASCENDENCY AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN IRELAND . 501 


I]. THE CATHOLIC CEREMONIAL . P . 522 
III]. QUESTIONS REGARDING THE PRESENT JUBILEE 543 
IV. CORRESPONDENCE ‘ 544 
V. DECREE OF THE S. CONGREGATION OF Rives ; P 545 
VI. DOCUMENT :—ALLOCUTION OF OUR Most HOLY FATHER Pius IX., ON 
L[mprimatur, 


*+- PAULUS CARDINALIS CULLEN, 


Archiepiscopus Dubliniensis. 
DUBLIN, 31 JuLIus, 1869. 


DUBLIN: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. 
LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


Per Annum, Six Shillings; by Post, Seven Shillings, payable in 
Advance. Single Copy, Eightpence; by Post, Ninepence. 
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-HAROMAN AND COMBE 


BIRMINGHAM, 
wPedieval AHetal-THorkers in Silver, Brass, & TUrought Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Good and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 

CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
$t. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 


at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 
their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 


BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


LE CONTEMPORAIN : | REVUE GENERALE, 


Journal Historique et Litteraire. 


~OMMAIRE de la Livraison du 


Revue d’Economie Chretienne. 


OMMAIRE de la Livraison du Fuillet, 1869 :—Galilée et le Saint-Office—Frédéric 

31 Fuillet, 1869 :—Des Capitulations et des Traités | et Gella—L’avenir politique et religieux de I’Espagne— 

de la France en Espagne—L’Inquisition en Espagne-— Le Saint-Bernard—La session parlementaire et les em- 

Massillon—Un_ Manage Secret en Irlande La Philo- | barras du ministére en Belgique—Le chemin de fer du 
sophie et le Concile—Poésie : Les Larmes de Pierre— Pacifique —L’Ours et le Charlatan—Journal Historique. 

Revue de !’Economie Politique — Revue _Littéraire— 
Chronique du Mois—Bulletin de Bibliographie. Bruxelles: Charles Lelong, Imprimeur-Editeur, 
Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERC Er | Ruedu Commerce, 25. Paris: C. Dillet, Libraire, 


Cir, Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de | '5 Rue de Sévres. 
PArchevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 29, prés 
Saint-Sulpice. | Now réady, price 1s. 


- OF ARC. By Monsignor 


our, Bishop of Orleans. Trans- 


ETUDES | lated by E. Bowles. 


London: Burns and Oates, Paternoster Row. 


Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires. 


OMMAIRE de _ la Livraison de 
Aotit 1869:—Des Régles de la Chritique Historique , Monthly, price 6d. 
—Gustave III. et le Cardinal de Bernis—La Thermo- > By . > 
dynamique—A propos du Masque de Fer—Regestum de | HE MESSENGER OF THE 
| SACRED HEART. 


Gerbert Mclanges—- Necrologie. Le P. E. Paton— 
Bibliographie. 
(Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 


Paris: Au Bureau de la Revue chez JOSEPH 

ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et 

chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, Anci- London: JoHN PHILP, 7, Orchard Street, 
enne rue de Grés-Sorbonne. ' Portman Square. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 


EFFERVESCING 


Important to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers, 
British C ‘onsuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 


Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional supply of 
the Pyretic Satine, states:—“‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 


” 


Europeans visiting the Tropics. 
The Eas especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characterised 


Public, and Inva 
its discovery 


as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. 


Thirty years’ experience confirms his opinion, 


Numbers who have previously suffered from the injurious use of mercury, inducing disease in its Protean form, who 
had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyretic SALINE, recovered 


their wonted health and vigour. 


Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system with 


those saline principles that are essential to health. 


SICKNESS, 
tumbler water. 
SEA VOYAGES.- 


HEADACHE, and NAU SEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a 


; a very valuable accompaniment. It instantly allays the sickness, 


It is 
For BIL IOUS C ONS’ T ITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a 


tea-spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 
draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by adding one tea-spoonful 


of the Pyreric SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime- Juice Syrup has been put. 
BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING 


CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 


(Second door from Hatton Garden, London), 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 


“HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 


BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, 


Dublin ; 


COOK & Co., Gorey, Ireland. 


NEW MUSIC. 


~ 


Among Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO.’ 
Weber’s Last Waltz, arranged for the 


Pianoforte by George Frederick West, stands first on our 
list ; and though it is rather late in the day to praise 
Weber, we may fairly congratulate Mr. West on his very 


effective and pleasing rendering of this exquisite pro- | 


duction. He has so arranged the great master’s work 
that, while he has retained all its original peculiarities, 
its inherent difficulties are, as it were, swept away.— 
Price 4s. 


Mendelssohn’s Cradle Song and an 


Extract from Beethoven's Choral Fantasia” have also 


been arranged in an equally simple and pleasing manner | 


by Mr. West, who thus proves himself an able and > noe 
teacher. ‘These form the latest additions to the “Gems 
from the Works of the Great Masters,” edited and ar- 
ranged by Mr. West. In the same series will be found 
selections from Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Chopin, Rossim, 
Spohr, Pengolesi, and others--sacred and secular pieces 
alternately appearing. _ For educating the taste and 
exercising the fingers of young players, no better music 
has yet appeared ; and no selections with which we are 
acquainted so thoroughly and render the 
spirit of the great originals as do these of Mr. West.— 
Price 3s. each, 


MORN ON THE MEADOW is a song 
by Charles Swain, the Manchester poet, delicately har- 
monised by W. T. Wrighton, the composer of that popular 
air, Her bright smile haunts me still. Words and music 
are happily wedded ; and this song will, we believe, be 
warmly welcomed in our drawing rooms; for the melody 
is expressive, and the sentiment tender—suitable for a 
soprano or tenor voice.—Price 3s. 


Newest Publications we mention the following : 


Our Blessings on the Daisies—the 
words by Charles Mackay, and the music by Franz Abt— 
is a song that goes straight to the hearts of all nature- 
loving singers— 


If only once each hundred springs, 
Ye bloom’d the long grass under, 
The crowd, with all its priests and kings, 
Would throng to see and wonder : 
Religion’s self would kneel and pray, 
And hymn your Maker’s praises ; 
But you—ye blossom every day— 
My blessing on the daisies! 


| Now, when we say that these lines, and others equally 
Suggestive, are set to an unmistakably musical air, we 
| think we have given the song high praise—not higher than 
words and tune deserve, but commendatign which belongs 
of right to both poet and musician.—Price 3s 


The Mother’s Visit is a song composed 
by Alfred Scott Gatty, to words furnished by the Authoress 
of Fohu Halifax, Gentleman; words and music being 
both tender and expressive. The peculiar metre required 
very careful treatment in order to avoid monotony, but Mr. 
Gatty has successfully conquered the difficulty ; and, in 
its present guise, this little poem is absolutely lifted to a 
higher rank, and brought before a greater and more 
appreciative audience than it would ever have been likely 
to attain, had it remained unharmonised. — Price 3s. 


Vide Once a Week, No. 85. 


Each piece may be had at Half-price, with an extra 
Stamp for postage. 
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THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF THE POOR 217 
THE PORTRAIT IN MY UNCLE’S DINING-ROOM. (From the 
French.) 274 
Chapter VII. de Malpeire’ 
»  WIII—The Emigrés. 
1X.—The Home of the Pinatels. 
THE WIFE'S CRUCIFIX. (From 271 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE THEORY OF NATURAL sectsie: UI. 274 
AN EPITAPH IN A DEVONSHIRE CHURCH 2 
BEGINNINGS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 291 
OuR LIBRARY TABLE 303 
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Lectures.—3. Adelaide Capece Minutolo. By Mrs. 
Craven.—4. Sir F. Doyle on Dr. Newman.—5. French 
Translation of the Dream of Gerontius. — 6. The 
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CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Liberal Catholicism. 

Maxims of Eternity. (/vom the Italian.) 

Difficulties of the Theory of Natural Selection. II. 

Father Faber as a Writer. 

Origen against Celsus. I. 

Japanese Sketches. II. 

The Portrait in my Uncle’s Dining-room. (Fyrom the French). 

Chapter 1V.—A Suitor under the old xegime. V.—The Courtship. 

VI. The Feast of St. Lazare. 

The School and Scholars of Lerins. 
Our Library Table :- 

1. The Duke of Argyll on Primeval Man.—2. Mr. Markham on 
the Abyssinian Expedition.—-3. Mr. Mill on the Subjection 
of Women.—-4. Dr. Greith on the Early Irish Church.- 
5. Cassandra and other Poems. By Mr. Baddeley. —6. A 
Defence of Mary Queen of Scots.—7. Father Tickell’s Life 
of Blessed Margaret Mary.—8. In Spirit and in Truth.— 
g. Father Ryder on Mr. Ffoulkes.—10. Mr. Maguire on 
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The Primary Education of the Poor. 


Ir has been formally intimated to Parliament that some 
measure dealing with the Education of the poor will 
be brought forward during the next session. Mr. Forster 
indeed in his statement on the 19th of July speaks with 
hesitation. Having mentioned the difficulties in the way 
of a general system of education, he says that these are 
matters which “the Government would have to deal with 
next year, if the state of public business allowed them 
to grapple with the system.” But notwithstanding this 
cautious language, there can be little doubt that this 
important question will be, at all events, fully discussed 
during the next session of Parliament. And it is no 
secret that the advanced section of the Liberal party are 
firmly persuaded, that an adequate provision cannot 
be made for National Education, except on principles 
which shall remove it altogether from any kind of religious 
control, establish it upon a purely secular foundation, 
leave it entirely in the hands of the State, and compel 
parents to keep their children for a certain number of 
years at school. 

It must be admitted that there are not wanting strong 
and plausible reasons which, from a certain point of view, 
render such a course not only advisable but necessary. 
It is a fact beyond dispute, that the poor of this country 
fall far behind the same class in Saxony and Prussia in 
intelligence and knowledge. Our reformatories and prisons 
are filled with young criminals, most of whom are as 
ignorant as savages. Our industrial schools are unable to 
accommodate the numbers of young vagrants, whose idle, 
lazy life on the streets is a sure and certain preparation 
for a future course of crime. Either the cupidity or the 
necessities of parents induce them, in various parts of 
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England, to hire out their children at the earliest possible 
period, in gangs of juvenile labourers, toiling in the sweat 
of their brows before they have strength to toil, and 
inured to vice by word and deed before they have the 
chance of being instructed in better things. Within the 
last thirty years the criminal population of England has 
increased to an alarming extent, in numbers, in skill, 
and in daring. Unless something be done to check this 
increase, London, at least, where these criminals find 
the most constant occupation, will be unbearable as a 
place of residence. Crime becomes more bold,.in pro- 
portion as it is the more conscious of its own strength 
and power. Nor will mere measures of police be ever 
adequate to prevent its baneful progress. These may, 
perhaps, for a time keep the evil at bay: they cannot 
eradicate it. By cutting down the weeds in your garden, 
you remove unsightly objects for the moment, but while 
the roots remain embedded in the earth these weeds 
will spring up again with fresh strength and vigour. In 
the one case as in the other, you must pluck up the 
roots: and the root of crime is ignorance. Therefore, 
the reasoners with whom we are dealing proceed to argue, 
the State must grapple with this ignorance at its root 
and source. And the State is the only power which in 
these days can do so. The various religious communities 
weaken the just influence of religion in general by their 
own divisions, and consequently the good they do is 
fitful, uncertain, and partial. The State must therefore 
take the matter into its own hands, and establish through- 
out the country a general system of education, compulsory 
upon all, and secular in its details. 

Such we believe, in its main features, is the programme 
of National Education, which will have the sympathies 
and the approval of the advanced section of Liberals. 
The scheme, it will be seen, consists of two parts, which 
are not necessarily involved in one another. It includes 
(1.) a proposal for compulsory education, and (2.) a pro- 
posal for a purely secular instruction and State manage- 
ment of schools. Let us offer a few remarks upon each 


of these proposals. 
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I. In the first place comes the question of compulsory 
education. There is a strong feeling, even among Catholics, 
that it would be a good thing were a law passed com- 
pelling lax and negligent parents to send their children 
to school. In the present condition of society the supreme 
power of the State is the only authority which can effec- 
tually enforce such a law. In times past, the Church 
could have done so with greater propriety, and with 
better results; but the mass of the people do not belong 
to the Church, and those who do, and who wish to act 
against its authority, can always find shelter in the ranks 
of the general apostacy. Besides, there is no fair reason 
why the State should not step in between a parent and 
his child to protect the interests of the latter. As the 
law does not exceed its just limits when it punishes the 
parent who ill-treats, misuses, or maims his offspring, 
so the law does not pass over the due bounds of its 
province when it interferes to see that the child receives 
from his parent the instruction and education suitable 
to its state of life. Were the whole country Catholic, 
the law ought to assist the Church in securing a Christian 
education for all her children; and if, in these sad days 
of religious disunion, the law resolves to make primary 
education compulsory, it is so far assisting the Church, 
and so far fulfilling an essential duty of a Christian 
legislature. Nor can it be seriously maintained that such 
a law would be an undue interference with the liberty of 
the subject. Every law is, in a certain sense, a restraint 
of liberty, if by liberty we mean freedom from control. 
But a just law in aid of a moral and religious obligation 
already existing protects rather than curtails liberty. 
There is no country in the world more zealous of its 
liberty than Switzerland, and yet compulsory attendance 
at school exists throughout Switzerland without any com- 
plaint on the part of the people. And, indeed, who can 
have any real acquaintance with the melancholy condition 
of the degraded poor in London, Liverpool, or Leeds, 
without wishing for some authoritative interference which 
could compel besotted, careless, sensual, and avaricious 
parents to perform towards their children those first 
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duties of nurture and instruction, which are’ prescribed 
by nature itself? For ourselves, therefore, we do not 
care to deny that we should hail with satisfaction a law 
that obliged parents to attend to the primary education 
of their children. The difficulty of putting such a law 
in force would be great, owing to the claims of labour, 
and to the poverty of parents needing assistance from 
their children. Mr. Mundella in his reply to Mr. Forster 
suggests, “that children should be educated at an early 
age, before they were capable of going to work ;” but 
whatever way there may be of solving the difficulty, we 
do not clearly see how this proposal can do so. If children 
begin labour at the age of ten years—and in many parts 
of England they commence before that age—the education 
must be very rapid indeed, or must still continue to 
be, what it is at present, only a name, which would satisfy 
the humblest standard of national instruction. And 
it would moreover be purchased at a dear price. The 
children would be old men and women before they were 
boys and girls. It seems an inevitable tendency of our 
modern civilisation to abolish childhood—at least so far 
as the poor are concerned. With premature toil and 
pfemature study, a little child has now-a-days no scope 
for the strengthening and development of his natural 
faculties. He must go to his school before he can well 
speak, and he must go to work before he can well walk. 
The results are lamentable. Innocence dies out even 
more speedily than the simple joys of childhood, thus 
ruthlessly extinguished between the claims of knowledge 
on the one hand and the demands of labour on the other. 
A sullen manhood succeeds a joyless boyhood, and that 
life which a good Providence intended to be a blessing, 
becomes a heavy and cheerless burthen. We cannot there- 
fore think that a compulsory education would be any 
blessing, if it should call the unfledged abilities of a 
child into operation at the cost of youth, of health, and 
of subsequent power. We hope some other means may 
be found out, by which the benefits of education and 
the necessities of labour may be reconciled without robbing 


_a poor child of the first bright days of his early youth. 
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That this can be done we have very little doubt. And the 
best way to do it is to demonstrate to the labouring 
classes themselves, that a well developed and well instructed 
boy of twelve or fourteén years of age is, commercially, 
a greater gain to his parents, than a weak and ignorant 
child of eight or ten. 

But while we cannot deny that it would be a gain 
to religion and to morals if parents were obliged to send 
their children to school, we are not blind to the evils 
attending this growing interference on the part of the 
State. We do not advocate an infidel parental govern- 
ment. And modern governments become more and 
more parental, as they become more unbelieving. They 
interfere with everything—with religion, with the family, 
with the individual. This meddling spirit is spreading 
even in England, where so many strong influences are 
brought to bear against it. The nation is even now 
over-policed. The rich cannot ride in Rotten Row without 
having a policeman watching them from behind. The 
poor cannot get a glass of beer except in accordance 
with police regulations. We have policemen without, and 
detectives within; inspectors of factories, inspectors of 
fisheries, inspectors of buildings, inspectors of incomes, 
inspectors of schools, inspectors of nuisances—inspectors 
so various, so inquisitive, and so disagreeably official, that 
in spite of our household suffrage, and our democratic 
progress, we may well sigh after the free and uninspected 
liberty of the past. Yet the society of to-day is not the 
society of the past. It is no longer simple, honest, and 
true. Not only England, but Europe in general, has thrown 
off the gentle restraint of the Church. The nations must 
consequently bear the burthen they have made for them- 
selves, and a hard and a heavy burthen it is. 

2. But compulsory attendance at school does not of 
necessity involve the idea of secular instruction separated 
from religion, and placed under the exclusive control 
of the State. This is, indeed, the advanced Liberal 
programme, and it is urged, with some show of reason, 
that if you compel parents to send their children to 
school, you must provide schools where they can be 
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sent. Against the existing system of education, they 
argue—first, that it is extremely expensive ; secondly, 
that it does not meet the want, and could not, without 
a ruinous expenditure ; and, thirdly, that it is unstates- 
manlike to leave the primary education of the poor 
to voluntary and individual efforts. You want a definite 
system, in order fully to meet the difficulties of this 
educational question, and no voluntary efforts, however 
praiseworthy, can give you this definite system. The 
results of voluntary exertions are in many instances most 
laudable, but they are partial. They depend upon the 
zeal and energy of individuals, and these cannot reasonably 
be looked for either in all laymen, or in all clergy, of 
whatever communion. Where they exist they produce 
great and beneficial results, though at a disproportionate 
expense; but where they do not exist, ignorance and 
vice continue to abound. Under the present system the 
matter comes to this—JIn the parish of A., worked by 
active laymen and zealous clergy, there are first-rate 
schools, well supplied with school materials, and taught 
by skilled and trained teachers. The consequence is 
that the schools are valued in the parish, they have a 
good name, and the parents gladly send their children, 
who are undeniably well taught, and in a satisfactory moral 
condition. But the neighbouring parish of B. is under 
the care of an old-fashioned clergyman, who sets no value 
on these new-fangled theories about education. If he 
be a Catholic Priest, he attributes all these theories to 
the restlessness of some excitable converts who never can 
be quiet. If he be a country Vicar of the Established 
Church, he shakes his head, sighs after the quiet days 
of old, and assigns this educational turmoil to the agency 
of Ritualism and the Reform Bill. Under such influences 
the children grew up ignorant and neglected. Can the 
State allow this condition of affairs to go on? And what 
possible remedy can it devise except that of a recognised 
system of compulsory State secular education ? 

This difficulty is more specious than real, and so far 
as it is real, the solution is not to be found in a cold, 
hard system of State education. Whatever depends upon 
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the cooperation of many must so far be liable to occasional 
failure from the incompetence or the apathy of the instru- 
ments employed to carry it out. So that even were it 
proved to a demonstration that the proposed scheme 
of secular education was the only remedy for the igno- 
rance and degradation which all deplore, it could not 
be secured from a similar failure wherever there was 
negligence or indifference on the part of the managers.. 
For we should still have men in authority who would 
not care for instructing the poor, and we should still 
have schoolmasters whose hearts were not in their work. 
The difficulty would therefore remain, with this difference, 
that whereas by means of the present system the children 
in the parish of A. are humanised, softened, and improved 
by intercourse with earnest men and women devoted to 
their education, these same children, by this new system, 
would be drilled into something very like machines. 
Their characters would be unformed, the higher faculties 
of their minds undeveloped ; they would be less susceptible 
of impressions for good than they are now; their morals 
would not be improved, and their affections would be 
dried up. Without doubt the parish of A. would lose 
far more than it would gain under the weight of State 
teaching and management. The parish of B. might indeed 
be a gainer, but not exactly in the way which would be 
either creditable or beneficial to the State. Its children 
would receive a certain amount of instruction. They 
would all learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. They 
would be taught mensuration, and natural philosophy, and 
mechanics. They would be taught much that might 
make them clever, but little that would make them good. 
And those among them who in their former state of 
neglect were disposed to take to an evil course of life, 
would see no great reason to do otherwise. They would in 
all likelihood persevere in a life of sin and crime. But they 
would not be clumsy nor stupid, nor half-ashamed of 
their evil deeds as before. The State has stepped in 
and taught them a lesson: and thanks to their teachers, 
they will know how best to apply it to their own purposes. 

The truth is, that there cannot be a more equitable 
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system of National Education than the one at present 
in operation in England, nor a system more capable of 
being rendered thoroughly efficient. It interferes with 
no religious convictions, whereas a merely secular system 
would commence by wounding the religious mind of 
the country, whether Catholic or Protestant. It gives 
free scope to a religious education, because it presupposes 
and encourages it, and it recognises the fact that without 
religion there can be no such evolution and training of 
the faculties as properly constitute education. It pos- 
sesses another strong recommendation, inasmuch as _ it 
gives a wide scope to voluntary exertions and individual 
zeal. And it must never be forgotten how many of the 
grandest works in this country, hospitals, schools, public 
charities, are all of them the result of voluntary exertions. 
The present system of education is moreover efficient so 
far as it goes, and it is capable of being rendered more 
so. It has made steady and consistent progress among 
Catholics and Protestants—among Catholics, considering 
their relative condition, fully as much as among Protestants. 
There has been an additional Building Grant this year 
to the amount of £8,000, and the reason the Government 
asked for this increase was—to use Mr. Forster’s own 
words— 


Because the information in the possession of the Government 
showed that there was a real feeling in favour of education 
throughout the country, and that the demand for more schools 
had increased of late. In round numbers they had 1,450,000 on 
the roll books, who were taught by 11,100 certificated teachers, 
1,250 assistant teachers, and 10,500 pupil teachers. Of the 
number of children who went up for examination from the day 
and night schools, exactly 67 per cent. passed for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. ‘This was a great increase as compared with 
previous years. There was also a considerable increase in the 
number of schools built, and in the number of pupil teachers. 
The increase per cent. in this institution was 14 per cent. against 
4% percent. on the previous year. ‘These increases sympathised 
with the increase of the population, although they did not go the 
whole way in meeting the educational wants of the time. 


So far this is satisfactory. Moreover, the plan which 
it pursues, in making the grant of money depend upon 
the actual results of the instruction given, is really a good 
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one, because it makes men feel a personal interest im 
the success of their work, and it rewards those who do: 


succeed. And in this way it secures most of the elements. 


which are absolutely required to render any education 


efficiert—individual interest, personal vigilance, and prac-- 


tical motives for exertion. Its defect—for all systems 
have their weak side—is partly the result of one of its 
fundanental principles, namely, to help those who help. 
themstlves. Consequently it now and then happens, that 
the pcorest parish or the poorest mission will receive aid 
accordng to the amount of its contributions, rather than, 


accordng to the greatness of its need. The number of’ 


labourrs’ children in this country aged from six to twelve 
is offidally estimated at something over 2,320,000, and if 
from tlis total be deducted the number on the roll of the: 
school: who submit to Government inspection, it would 
leave 80,000 children to be accounted for. Allowing for 
diseasel and sickly children who are unable to go to. 
school, ind allowing again for those children who receive 
their elucation in schools not under Government in- 
spectior and which we should not always be justified in 
considemg bad and inefficient, there would still remain: 
some hudred thousands of children beyond the reach and 
influence of education. This is without doubt a grave: 
matter, ad a system is certainly defective which cannot 
reach suh children. Still, where is the system that is 
not defecive ? And it has not yet been proved that this. 
defect is eyond the possibility of a remedy. We believe: 
that the fesent system can and ought to be made com-. 
mensuratavith the wants of the country. 

The riscand progress of this “denominational” system 
has been rawn out with great care and ability in the 
Report prented by Mr. Allies to the Catholic Poor: 
School Comittee. Mr. Allies admits that in the abstract 
the denomational system is not the best. The best 
system is hen the whole population belongs to one: 
religion, anthat religion the true Church of God. In 
such a cas¢he Church herself would be the teacher in 
primary as iiother schools. The learning which is neces- 
sary to drawut all human, faculties is communicated from. 
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the beginning under the direction of the religion which 
should rule man as a moral being. But in a condition 
of society such as now exists in England, you cannot 
put in force this best and truest system of education. 
You must therefore fall back upon one of two plans. 
You must either adopt a purely secular system ‘or all, 
absolutely excluding instruction in religion; or you must, 
as Mr. Allies expresses it, “take into confidence and 
cooperation each religious community, and make grants 
to each on some general and equal terms, leaving them 
to combine religion and secular instruction in tte one 
process of education, each according to their convrtions.” 
And this is the “denominational” system. Th word 
“denominational” grates somewhat upon Catholce ears. 
The Church of Christ recognises no other teacler than 
itself. It knows of sects and heresies, and hapless 
‘divisions, obscuring and destroying the pure Jaith of 
Christ, but it has no fellowship with any sort of “denomi- 
nation.” Still, in the present condition of Britis] society 
she exercises her practical wisdom in availing Ierself of 
the liberty conceded to her by the hostile powes of the 
world, to educate under this denominational systm those 
who are her own children by inheritance an conver- 
sion. And we gladly bear testimony to te equity 
with which the Committee of Privy Council hs always 
treated the Catholic schools and their manages. There 
may be, in certain small matters, an admixtre of red- 
tapeism, which might well be dispensed with, ut perhaps 
this sort of thing is inherent in the nature andonstitution 
of a Government office. It is, however, beyad question 
that in their broad dealings with the Cathok Church in 
England as a religious community, there has een no lack 
of fair play or of courtesy. In only one point Is there been 
any appearance of injustice. We speak of te conditions 
on which building grants are made by the -ommittee of 
‘Council. One of these conditions is, thatiul grants for 
building, improving, enlarging, and fitting 2 day schools 
are not to exceed the amount voluntarily ontributed by 
residents within a radius of four miles from t€ school. Such 
a condition as this is fair enough when the vole population 
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belong to one religion, or at least profess to belong to one 
religion, as is the case in many rural parts of England. 
But it is most unfair when applied to the Catholic poor 
scattered throughout the land. -The radius of four miles is 
far too small. Let us suppose the case of a small Irish 
population, formed by emigration, in a manufacturing 
district. The chief employers of labour are Protestant. 
They may insist on their people sending their children to 
schools on which they have themselves spent money, and 
in building which they have been aided by Government. 
The Catholic population grows, and at length obtains a 
Priest and a church. The Priest is sure to find that the 
children of his flock are either going to no school at all or 
to the Protestant school of the manufacturers who employ 
their parents. In some cases, especially in Scotland, the 
parents have to pay for the support of these schools of 
another faith from their own. The Priest looks about him 
for aid to start a Catholic school, but he has no one in all 
his congregation above the lowest rank of life. He is 
obliged to appeal to the charity of Catholics not resident 
in the district. His own people give what they can, but 
that is necessarily the smallest item in his collection. And 
yet this small item is taken by the Government, in accord- 
ance with the rule of which we are speaking, as the 
measure of its own assistance in a case where that assist- 
ance is needed with exceptional urgency! 

Without doubt this is a practical unfairness, though it 
was not intended to be one. It is difficult to make general 
rules which will suit all cases. But the rule can be 
amended. The minor details of a comprehensive system 
can never be beyond the power of readjustment. 

3. There is a third scheme of National Education 
which partakes of the nature of a compromise, and which 
for that very reason deserves to be canvassed. It is 
the adaptation to England of the scheme of National 
Education which has been at work for so many years 
in Ireland. It is a system which need not be regarded as 
formally irreligious. It leaves a good deal of power in 
the hands of managers, and permits religious instruction 
during school hours, only this instruction must be given 
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at stated times. And children whose parents do not 
wish them to be present, must have full liberty to retire. 
During the hours of school there must be no devotional 
exercises of any sort which could be objected to by the 
relatives of any of the scholars. Now, we need not deny 
that the Irish National Educational system has produced 
a certain amount of good in the country. Almost all the 
Catholic poor schools receive aid from it, and these are 
under the management of the Priests and of the Religious. 
And no one can visit the large convent schools of Cork, 
Limerick, and Dublin, with their multitudes of healthy 
and intelligent children, without being compelled to admit 
that this national system, whatever be its shortcomings, 
has considerably aided in the regeneration and elevation 
of the children of the poor. It is just and right to admit 
that good has been done through the Irish national system 
of education. But when this system is brought before us 
as a just scheme for education, or as being more efficient 
than the denominational system of England, we are obliged 
to look the matter in the face, and fairly to point out 
its shortcomings. The labours of the Commissioners on 
Primary Education in Ireland have not yet come to an 
end, but we have some reason to believe that when their 
full report has been published, it will not tend very much 
to the credit of the Irish national system. The good 
that has been done is counterbalanced by very grave 
defects. Indeed, but for the fact that the little Irish 
children are not more quick of apprehension than imbued 
with an almost indigenous Catholic instinct, the evil would 
preponderate. It is due partly to the religious character 
of the people, and partly to the fact that the Priests 
and Nuns are the principal managers of the schools, that 
so much benefit has resulted from the system without 
detriment to the faith. But wherever this influence has 
not prevailed, as for instance, in the Model Schools, we can- 
not entertain a moment’s doubt that religion has suffered 
without even the poor and inadequate compensation— 
if such a word be allowable—of any high standard of 
secular knowledge having been attained. As a mere 
scheme of instruction, the system of the Irish National 
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Board does not come up to the requirements of the times. 
Its education is partial and superficial. Its teachers are 
miserably paid ; and where this is the case, the schools 
under their care are suré to suffer. With a few exceptions, 
its books are behind the age, and there is little probability 
that they will be changed for better ones. These books 
are now seldom used in this country except in inferior 
schools. 

Moreover, in addition to these very glaring educational 
defects, the system is faulty in principle—and the fault 
is seen to be the more fundamental when it is borne in 
mind that the vast majority of the children attending 
its schools are Catholics. In a country where nine-tenths 
of the children are Catholic, that is a miserably defective 
system of National Education which keeps at bay the 
national religion, and does all it can to prevent it from 
influencing the general tone of the teaching. And this 
is designedly the effect of the conscience clause, on the 
enforcement of which the whole success of the Irish system 
depends. There are two ways in which a conscience 
clause may be applied, in one of which it is harmless, 
in the other injurious. A conscience clause may be merely 
a law of the school prohibiting religious and catechetical 
instruction from being given to any child without the 
consent of its immediate guardians. In this sense, a 
conscience clause is just and necessary; and we who 
lose so many of our children in the workhouse schools 
ought, above all others, to urge and defend such a clause. 
But a conscience clause may embrace a wider aim, and 
by so doing may injuriously affect the whole tone, character, 
and teaching of a school. And this is the evil done by 
the working of the conscience clause in the Irish system. 
It is indeed partially, and in spite of itself, counteracted 
by the very presence of Nuns and Religious, but, in its 
own strictness, it influences injuriously the tone of teaching 
in all the schools under its management. It does so in 
the first place, by excluding from the schools all symbols 
of religion, except during the times set apart for religious 
instruction. It excludes the Crucifix, and the images of 
our Blessed Lady and of the Saints. It prohibits all such 
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short prayers as are frequently used in Catholic schools. 
But it does not exclude every kind of religious lesson. 
There is an under-current of a peculiar sort of general 
Christianity, which by a side wind it endeavours to intro- 
duce in the shape of Scripture lessons, and moral lessons, 
and rationalistic remarks scattered here and there in the 
reading books. But, it has often been remarked that 
no sort of teaching is so directly anti-Catholic as that 
which professes to be undogmatic. Here is one remark- 
able way in which the Irish system controls, secula- 
rises, and influences in an anti-Catholic direction, the 
schools under its management. And we object strongly 
to the Irish Board upon this ground. It is intolerable 
that in a Catholic country’ it should be the aim and 
tendency of the Government system of education to un- 
catholise the Catholics. This is what it really comes 
to. Not that we are advocates for obtruding religion 
and its symbols upon children at the times when they 
ought to be learning their lessons. There may easily be 
too much of this sort of thing, to the serious detriment 
of solid piety. We have known some very backward 
schools in which a large proportion of the school time 
was spent in singing popular hymns and Litanies of our 
Blessed Lady. These extraordinary devotions have no 
place in the school hours of the higher class of children, 
and we have never yet been able to see why there should 
be one law in these respects for the rich and another for 
the poor. The effect of unseasonable devotions upon 
the minds of children is not wholesome. These holy 
things become matters of routine. They are little 
regarded, and used without attention. The children grow 
tired of them. In their young imaginations they are 
often associated with hard lessons and sharp punishments, 
so that if the school itself be disliked, these untimely 
hymns and litanies will be disliked also. Asa rule, you 
will find them in the most frequent use where the school 
is the most inefficient. It is an easy way of filling up the 
time. It gives the teacher the least trouble. He can 
occupy the children in this way, whereas he might find 
himself at a loss were he to try and teach them grammar, 
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and geography, and history, in an intelligent and attractive 
manner. But without giving to acts of devotion the time 
that is marked out for study, the tone of every good 
school ought to be Catholic and religious. Prayer should 
not be excluded from it, and the images of our Lord 
and of His Holy Mother should not be banished from its 
walls. It is impossible therefore to feel any drawing 
towards a system of education which is so manifestly at 
variance with the instincts of a Catholic people. 

But, secondly, under the influence of this conscience 
clause, the actual teaching of the schools, even in secular 
matters, is crippled and maimed. A general feebleness 
and timidity pervades the whole tone of the instruction, 
even upon those subjects which do not formally touch 
upon religion. A lesson on geography will probably give 
an indirect hint about the cleanliness of the Protestant 
Cantons of Switzerland, but it will say nothing generous 
or true about the religion of Rome, or the greatness of 
the Apostolic See. And history itself will easily be 
treated in a similar way. In fact history is not taught 
in the Irish schools, unless you call the isolated and 
heavy historical chapters in the advanced reading books 
lessons in history. It is not taught, because the teaching 
of it would interfere with the working of the conscience 
clause. The history of the Church is passed over, because 
it is the direct story of the struggles and victories of the 
Catholic faith. The history of England is omitted, because 
it would be differently told by a Catholic and by a Protes- 
tant. The history of Ireland must not be taught, because 
it is the maddening story of England’s oppression—and 
Ireland is the only country in which its own history is 
not taught. “It seems to me,” observed an_ intelligent 
inquirer into the defects of this system, “that the school 
which would not teach history is no school at all.” 
After this, what shall we say of the Irish system of 
National Education ? 

Like many other things in Ireland, it is Irish only in 
name. Dr. Whately, who went to Ireland in 1832, filled 
with English and Protestant prejudices, had the principal 
part in moulding the system, and imprinting on it his 
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-own spirit. He was one who always lived in the dreams 
-of his own imagination. He never understood the people 
-among whom he sojourned, and it is not uncharitable to 


say that he never tried to understand them. He passed 
in his earlier days for a large-minded man, above party 
feeling: but when the questions to be large-minded 


-about are Irish and Catholic at the same time, there are, 


we fear, few large-minded Englishmen. Dr. Whately 
went over, and threw himself into this Irish educational 
movement with one fixed idea—that of hostility to the 
Catholic Church. His argument was to this effect—It 
is ignorance which keeps men Catholics. Enlighten their 
minds, and they will cease to be Catholics. On this 
principle he helped to form the Irish Board of Education. 
He was persuaded that it was his mission to enlighten 
the Irish children by lessons in political economy, lessons 
in Scripture, lessons in money matters, and lessons in 
religion, omitting the dogma. This sort of education he 
supposed was peculiarly suited to the genius of the Irish 
people. It would fascinate and charm them. It would 


vopen their minds to a new order of things, and their 


minds once opened, away for ever with the influence 
of the Priesthood, and with submission to the Catholic 
Church. Dr. Whately lived to see the failure of his theories. 
The people got education, such as it was, but they certainly 
did not become less Catholic or less loyal to the Pope 
than they were before, notwithstanding Dr. Whately’s 
subtle plans for the subversion of their faith, Many 
changes and modifications have taken place in the system 
of the Irish Board since first it was set on foot, but not 
a little of the leaven infused into it by men like Dr. 
Whately still continues to pervade it. Few institutions 
altogether lose the spirit in which they have been founded, 


and the Irish National Board will perhaps take it as a 
compliment to be told, that they are still substantially 


true to the intentions of their predecessors. 

We are happy to see this view of the Irish National 
System of Education corroborated and sanctioned by 
Cardinal Cullen, who in an important paper on “Protestant 
Ascendency and Catholic Education in Ireland,” published 
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in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record for August, dwells at 
some length on the injurious influences of this mixed 
system. He complains that the example of the masters, 
who are trained to profess a kind of indifferentism in 
religion, is calculated to exercise a bad effect upon the 
children. The books, too, authorised by the Board, exclude 
from their pages everything that is Catholic, and the 
monopoly that is enjoyed by the Board in favour of their 
books has been the means of preventing the growth of a 
Catholic school literature, because it renders competition 
impossible. The Cardinal considers Dr. Whately to have 
been the great founder of this system in Ireland, and he 
quotes from his published conversations the following 
admission of the secret purpose for which it was framed : 
“T believe,” says Dr. Whately, “that mixed education is 
gradually enlightening the mass of the people, and that if 
we give it up, we must also give up the only hope of 
weaning the Irish from the abuses of Popery. But I 
cannot venture openly to profess this opinion. I cannot 
openly support the Education Board as an instrument 
of conversion. I have to fight its battle with one hand, 
and that my best, tied behind me.” By the confession of 
its founder, this scheme of education was meant to be an 
underhand, dishonest system of proselytism. 

These then are some of the reasons why we have no 
confidence in the Irish National Scheme of Education, 
and why we trust that it will never be extended to England. 
The educational hopes of the Catholics in this country 
must be fixed on the extension and development of 
the Denominational System. It is our interest to join 
heartily with those who are working for the maintenance 
and defence of this system. And we should commit a 
grave mistake, did we not cooperate ungrudgingly with 
the proposed Government inquiry into the number and 
condition of the Primary Schools in the large towns in 
England, in order that we, as well as the Government, 
may see the amount of provision that already exists for 
Catholic primary education, and the best means by which 
that provision may be improved and increased. 
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III. 

In spite of all the edicts and precautions of the Japanese 
Government, several devoted Missionaries still contrived to evade 
the vindictive vigilance of the officials, and to remain on the 
island in disguise. Among these was Father Spinola, who said 
that the day on which he put on this disguise was one of even 

greater happiness than that on which he entered the Society. 
He was indeed needed; for cruel persecutions arose every- 
where, accompanied by new and hideous tortures. Christianity 
was to be stamped out by any and every means. At Arima and 
Chimabara the people were punished with mutilations and slow 
torture, and on the site of the college and church of the Jesuits 
two hundred persons were tortured to death in a most sickening 
manner. A brutal universal threat was issued of forcibly sending 
all the women to the harems of rich pagans, and of crushing 
the Christian children to death with stones. During these 
frightful trials the exiled Missionaries, unconquerable, re-entered 
Japan in every possible disguise. In the armies of Christian or 
of favourable princes, as soldiers, labourers, rice-gatherers, porters, 
scavengers; hidden in the holes and warrens of wild animals, 
without light or air, under whatever painful and exceptional 
condition life can exist, these noble Ministers of Christ carried 
out their mission and kept the light of faith burning in the 
midst of the storm. By this means the sacraments were still 
continually administered to the destitute Christians of Japan, and 
again the early ages of the Church seem vividly renewed. Father 
Diego di S. Francisco, a Spanish Franciscan, managed to enter 
Yeddo, disguised as a soldier, and went to lodge in the lepers’ 
hospital, where a little chapel was still preserved, for the lepers 
of course were shunned by every one. Hither, at the hourly 
peril of hideous disease and death the Faithful flocked, and their 
fervour was so great that the Father rallied them on their 
“folly of the Cross.” On Palm Sunday, as he was blessing 
the palms, he told them his hour was come, and a few days 
afterwards he was betrayed and taken; but one of the gaolers, 
being a Catholic, managed to convey into the prison the altar- 
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stone, chalice, a corporal, and the missal. One or two others 
brought him the habit, cowl, and cord, which he put on under 
his Japanese dress. He was condemned to worse than death— 
imprisonment with many others in a kind of cage, where they 
could neither stand up or lie at length. There he remained 
in unspeakable horrors for one whole year. 

In 1616, Daifousama died, leaving the empire to his son Fide- 
Tada, and enjoining on him to drive every Christian from Japan, 
The whole rage of Satan and his ministers seemed now to break 
loose upon the devoted Christians. Every day, and in all places, 
martyrs went to receive their crown, and the tortures and diabolical 
inventions for adding pain to pain became too dreadful to record. 
Men, women, and even children of a year old, were alike burnt, 
maimed, hacked in morsels, and thrown in heaps into pits. In 
1619, fifty-two Christians were martyred at Meaco in one day, 
opposite the great idol temple, and in sight of the city. The 
crosses for the men were raised in a circle and surrounded 
with faggots of wood; the women and children were in the 
middle. ‘The sufferers were paraded through the streets bound 
in carts, a crier going before and declaring that the Emperor 
had commanded them to be burnt as Christians. The prisoners 
all responded, “‘ Yes, it is true we are going to die for Jesus— 
Live Jesus !” 

Here again, we are refreshed by the aspect of the brave and 
noble women and children thronging the centre of this arena of 
death, and while reading their names and ages, we cannot but 
cry: Salvete flores martyrum '/—Magdalene with her little Regina 
of two years old, Mary with a Monica of four, Martha with a 
Benedict of two. Mencia had three children, the eldest only 
eight years old and blind; Thecla brought five little ones to 
the sacrifice, three of whom were tied to her own cross. This 
touching scene, which was afterwards to be repeated on a grander 
scale, was ended with unabated constancy; and when the flames 
burst forth and rose higher and higher, surrounding the martyrs 
with a huge arch of fire, these mothers were still seen clasping 
their children to their breasts, and encouraging them with caresses 
to die for Jesus without uttering a word. 

At the same time a Japanese noble, Balthazar, under sentence 
as a Christian, being respectfully asked “where his lordship 
wished to die,” replied that Christ his Saviour died outside 
Jerusalem between two thieves and he desired to be treated in 
the same manner. At the threshold his wife and daughter 
stopped him and brought water to wash his feet, as a sign of their 
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reverence and joy, and then his little son of four years old 
knelt down and begged him to take him also to be martyred. 
He and the child were accordingly put to death. 

“Tn these days,” says a Jesuit Missionary, “we can no longer 
count our colleges and houses, but our gaols and prisoners.” 
Among these last was the aged lay-brother, Ambrose Fernandez, 
who sank under the horrors of the “ cage” at Omoura, in which 
Father Spinola, also a prisoner, gave him the Viaticum by the light 
of a soldier’s fusee, and after he had expired, the other prisoners 
sang Laudate Dominum omnes gentes in thanksgiving; but as 
their biographer remarks, the record of these deaths at this time 
is like nothing but the verses of a martyrology. In the jaws of 
death, like the honeycomb in the carcase of the lion, a divine 
sweetness, and the life of grace—deep calling to deep—flooded 
these heroic souls with heavenly joy. “I always felt,” says 
Father Spinola, “as if our Lord were waiting for me at the door.” 
When Father Christopher* Ferreyra came to Firando, weak, 
fragile, almost transparent as he was in his extreme delicacy of 
health, but gifted with extraordinary powers and a devotion which 
entirely overcame every natural difficulty, the Firandans received 
him as a kind of guardian angel. Having laboured during the 
day at other things, he spent the nights on the sea-shore, hearing 
the confessions of the crowds who came to him in the darkness, 
to receive once more the cleansing grace of absolution and the 
words which strengthened them to persevere to the end. 

‘To the end—which now rapidly approached. For a long time, 
from many causes externally human, but providentially arranged, 
the Emperor had been kept in ignorance of the re-entrance and 
successful labours of the exiled Missionaries for their religion, 
but in 1622 he became aware, as many other sovereigns have 
had to learn, that in spite of his edicts and persecutions, the 
Catholic Church still lived and witnessed in Japan. His fury 
then burst all bounds, and he issued stringent commands that all 
the Christian prisoners should be put to a cruel death by torture, 
and that those who harboured Christians should be beheaded. 
On Assumption Eve that year, perceiving what must occur, a 
Dominican Priest disguised himself as a gaoler, and went to hear 
the confessions of all the prisoners at Nangasaki, who spent the 
night in penance and prayer. 

The place of execution was already prepared, and it was one 
worthy of the terrible but magnificent drama to be enacted upon 
it. It was a high table-land stretching out from the mountain- 


* Or Christoval. 
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chain far into the sea, towards which a promontory fell suddenly 
down ; and being fully within sight of the city, the hills, and 
the sea, any number of eye-witnesses could be gathered to the 
spectacle. Here were erected the crosses, the gibbets, the 
furnaces, and the stakes, upon which the first-fruits and the 
last gleanings of what is justly called “the great martyrdom” 
were to fulfil their glorious course. Some way from the stakes, 
the faggots and fascines were piled up, and round the whole 
a stockade was erected like the lists of a tournament or mortal 
combat of former days. ‘The first victims were the Fathers Flores 
and Zuniga, and the captain and sailors of the ship that brought 
them. The two Missionaries spoke eloquently before the 
Governor, and quite put him to shame by the joy they expressed 
at suffering for Christ. One of them used these words, which we 
may look upon as prophetic for times yet to come—‘ The more 
Missionaries you slay, so many more will come from Europe to 
preach the Gospel; the more Christians perish under your tortures 
so many the more neophytes will be multiplied; and the blood you 
shed shall be as seed to spring up and multiply in years to come.” 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning, the “third hour” of 
the Passion, when a mighty voice intoning the J/agnificat 
announced that the procession had left the hall of justice, and 
was slowly going up “the Holy Mountain” where they were to 
suffer. ‘This was the voice of the Christian multitude gathered to 
witness the death-offering of the martyrs. 

It would not be well, it would scarcely be possible, to 
relate the details of this awful scene, nor have we time to linger 
over what, though full of dread and horror, is still filled to 
overflowing with beauty and joy. Nearly a month elapsed 
between the burning of the first Fathers and the final “great 
martyrdom,” in which over two hundred victims suffered. In 
this, as at Meaco, the crosses were ranged in a kind of 
semicircle on the outside, the women and children occupied the 
centre, and the piles of wood and fascines, smeared with clay to 
slack the action of the fire and add to the tortures, were heaped 
around all. On a kind of platform, covered with rich crimson 
carpets and cloth of gold, sat the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nangasaki surrounded by all the rank and dignity of the city ; 
while far off, covering the mountain-spurs, the shore, and the 
sea, were a vast multitude, praying, and singing psalms and 
hymns, to cheer and encourage the sufferers in the fire.* 


* The multitude is variously stated to have been between 20,000 and 
100,000 in number. 
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When the Priests who were prisoners of Omoura met those of 
Nangasaki they first heard one another’s confessions, and then 
intoned psalms of thanksgiving. When these were bound to 
their stakes, the brave women who had so often sheltered and 
ministered to them bowed their heads and greeted them with joy. 
Among those to be specially remembered are Lucia, tertiary of 
St. Francis, whose most eloquent words encouraged all her 
companions ; Maria Mourayama, who that day put off her widow’s 
weeds, and went out to die clad in white velvet and gold, which 
so set off her radiant beauty, that the populace loudly cried out 
she was an angel; Isabel Fernandez Jorge, in whose house 
Father Spinola had many times found a refuge and a home. 
When he, bound to his stake, perceived her nearly in front of 
him, but a little turned sideways, he gave her his blessing, and 
said to her: “My child, where is my little Ignatius?” “ Here, 
Father,” she replied with a bright smile, and taking hold of the 
child, then four years old, who was kneeling on her further 
side, she lifted him up in her arms and said: “ Look, there is 
Father Charles, ask him to give you his blessing.” Ignatius 
turned his beaming eyes towards the much-loved Father who 
had baptised him, and lifting up his little joined hands, asked as 
usual for a blessing, the last in this world. 

When the fires were lit, and the smoke and flames rose high, 
scorching and stifling, but not killing the sufferers, and the 
executioners were busied in beheading the inner circle who 
were permitted that more merciful release, there came echoing 
from the hills and the plain below, and from the sea, the sweet 
strains of the Zaudate Pueri and the Laudate Dominum, while 
children’s voices innumerable, long trained in singing from house 
to house, poured forth such triumphant melodies, that it seemed 
to the martyrs as if the gates of Heaven were opened, and the 
hosts of Angels already rejoicing in their victory. 

For two hours their agony lasted ; and then the surrounding 
Christians knew that for them the “eternal years” of rest had 


begun. 


We would fain follow out this Japanese martyrology to the 
full, but space fails us, and we can but advert to the prisoners 
of Chimabara and one other sadder incident, and hasten to the 
end. Among these prisoners was another child-martyr Ignatius, 
who smiled when his hands were mutilated, and suffered without 
a murmur the slow drowning which was a favourite torture of 
the Japanese when more merifully disposed. The larger portion 
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of prisoners was reserved for more dreadful sufferings, and 
having been all maimed of one, two, or more fingers, they were 
driven in this bleeding condition up to the steep crater of 
Mount Oungen, there to be plunged in what was called the 
Hel Mouth, a deep boiling pool of fetid, sulphureous water. 
Looking down from this noble mountain-top upon the broad 
sunny plain, teeming with fertility, bright with colour, and 
full of the beauty of early morning, the servants of God may 
perchance have been tempted by the Evil One as he tempted 
their Lord : “‘ All these will I give Thee, if falling down Thou 
wilt adore me.” If so, the temptation found no response. The 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of them were indeed a 
vain shadow to the eyes now fixed upon the eternal weight 
of glory laid up for the conquerors; and again that psalm, 
which may with truth be called the battle-cry of Japan— 
Laudate Dominum omnes gentes—pierced the morning air, and 
sealed their profession of faith. The martyr who intoned it, 
Paul Outchibori—the most cruelly tortured and the last to 
die—went down into the gulf exclaiming: “ Praised and blessed 
for ever be the Blessed Sacrament!” and thus also uttered the 
last sounds of faith and victory. 

It is not possible, it would not be credible, that this magnificent 
Christian warfare should have been fought out without some 
defeat, or that the picture so vividly drawn for us by its 
chroniclers should be coloured without shade. The lessons 
conveyed by it would fail of their full teaching and effect, if 
the fearful one of falling away had been omitted. About ten 
years after the great martyrdom, that same Father Christoval 
Ferreyra, already mentioned, who had spent thirty-seven years 
in the Society, and twenty-three in the East, where his labours, 
watchful care of the missions, and heroic zeal, had equalled and 
closely resembled those of Father Valignani, was seized with 
ten or a dozen others, and condemned to the fiendish cruelties 
of the fosse or pit.* Father Ferreyra endured the torture for 
five hours, and then, through some as yet hidden cause, grace 
failing to sustain nature, he denied his God, and was released 
amid the exulting shouts of the heathen, and the bitter tears 
of his own brethren. That had come to pass, which St. Paul 
so clearly discerned when he said, that after having preached 
to others, he might himself become a castaway. By the failure of 

* The sufferers were lowered head downwards into a deep pit, crushed 
between planks. They bled slowly, and sometimes lived in unspeakable 
agony for four or five days. 
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so distinguished a soldier of the faith, we may measure alike the 
nothingness of all human strength and courage, and the power of 
grace which supported so many thousands under the like trials. 
But the power of grace was to be still more wonderfully shown by 
the recovery of this crown, as it seemed, so hopelessly lost. 

That same year, 1633, far away from Asia and Japan, the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception was being celebrated with 
great splendour in Cardinal Brancaccio’s palace at Naples, 
where vast erections for lights and rich curtains were raised even 
to the roof. In taking down these, a heavy beam chanced to 
fall upon the head of a Jesuit Priest, whom circumstances had 
long marked out for some unusual career. His father, the 
Marquis San Marzano, was a noble of Nola, and his mother, 
a Caracciolo, was also of the most illustrious Italian blood. 
They had both earnestly besought the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin for children, and when the little Marcello 
Francesco was baptised he was also offered to God and promised 
to the Society of Jesus. From childhood Marcelio Mastrilli 
was accustomed by his parents to serve the sick poor as well 
as to give abundant alms, and from infancy his most earnest 
desire was to offer his life to God. At fourteen he knew himself 
to be cafled to the religious state, but as his father, naturally 
enough, opposed the idea, and wished to defer his going to 
a future day, young Mastrilli fled from his home, and took 
refuge in the Novitiate at Naples. 

Finding that his son’s convictions and maturity of mind far 
outstripped his years, the Marquis consented to his entering 
the Society, where he soon gave evidence of extraordinary 
virtue and spiritual progress. He chose St. Eustace and 
St. Francis Xavier* as his patrons, and continually prayed to 
be sent on the Asiatic missions. For eight years however he 
was detained among the younger collegians, whose unlimited 
resources of teasing and persecution never brought out even an 
impatient word. Mastrilli was accustomed to wear a figure of our 
crucified Lord with the nails pressed into his breast, saying that 
his sins were the fitting cross to bear his Saviour. St. Francis 
Xavier frequently appeared to him, offering him a_ pilgrim’s 
staff and a lighted taper, and signifying that the staff implied 
India, and the taper death by sickness, desired him to choose 
between them. Mastrilli always answered by saying, “I 
choose that which God wills.” He had been fifteen years in 
the Society when he was struck at Naples by the falling beam, 


* Not then canonised. 
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and was carried away bleeding and unconscious.  Brain-fever 
and delirium succeeded, and it was declared that his recovery 
was impossible. While, however, apparently unconscious to his 
attendants, Father Mastrillt received several manifestations from 
his patron, who appeared clothed in white with a crimson cross 
on his breast, and said to him: “Oh! Marcello, tell me what 
you wish for, and remember that I am not now powerless in 
Heaven.” Father Mastrilli replied, as usual, that his only wish 
was to do God’s will. At the same time he asked St. Francis 
if those in white, whom he saw about him, were Japanese 
martyrs? The Saint only replied: ‘‘They are thy friends, and 
pray for thee.” 

Meanwhile death drew nearer and nearer, and the Provincial, 
Father de Sangro, came to visit and bid him farewell. Father 
Mastrilli then asked permission to offer himself by vow for the 
Indian missions, for which leave was given, and begged that 
a famous picture of St. Francis Xavier, which had proved 
miraculous, might be brought to his bedside. He was then 
anointed, but could not receive the Viaticum as he was unable 
to swallow. Grieving very much at this deprivation, Father 
Mastrilli invoked St. Francis, and placed some relic of him 
upon his throat, after which he received Communion with ease. 
On the evening of that day he head a voice calling to him: 
“ Marcello! Marcello!” and saw St. Francis in a pilgrim’s dress, 
radiant and beautiful, who desired him to repeat his vow, and 
said: “You are cured—kiss the wounds of your crucifix in 
thanksgiving,” bidding him at the same time apply the relic 
of the true Cross to his neck, and consecrate himself entirely 
to his Lord, Who had stained that Cross with His Blood, and 
beg the grace to shed the last drop of his own blood for His 
Name: “that grace which Thy servant Francis Xavier, the 
Apostle of the Indies, could not obtain after so many labours.” 
The Saint then disappeared, and Father Mastrilli found himself 
cured. He got up, went to inform his Superior of the event, 
and said Mass next morning in thanksgiving, without pain. 

When the terrible news of Father Ferreyra’s apostacy reached 
Europe, there was nothing but one imploring supplication to 
the General of the Jesuits from his subjects to be sent to 
Japan, to expiate by martyrdom the falling away of their 
brother. Father Mastrilli was the foremost of these petitioners. 
When he went for permission the General replied: “ You need 
scarcely ask me for leave when St. Francis himself has given 
it to you.” He was made Superior of the band of twenty-three 
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Fathers who went out ; and after a long and dangerous voyage, 
during which the invocation of St. Francis Xavier preserved 
them from many dangers, they landed at Goa. Here the renown 
of Father Mastrilli’s cure made every one wish to retain him 
for that province, but nothing could restrain his apostolic zeal 
and thirst for martyrdom. He was allowed to open the shrine 
of St. Francis, and invest the Saint’s body with the magnificent 
jewelled chasuble sent out by the Queen of Spain, and was 
also permitted by the Provincial to take away for himself a 
handkerchief stained with blood, and a box containing a portion 
of the body, leaving also in the Saint’s hand a letter to 
himself. Father Mastrilli hastened on to Macao and Manilla, 
where the Governor of the Philippine Islands also wished to 
keep him, and would scarcely let him go on his way. The 
affection he awakened in every one who knew him reminds us 
of that conceived for his beloved patron, St. Francis Xavier, 
who made himself master of all hearts. After accompanying this 
Christian Governor, Don Sebastian Hurtado, on an expedition 
against the cruel pirates of the Malay Archipelago, routing them 
through the power of St. Francis Xavier’s name, and performing 
many other miraculous works, Father Mastrilli finally reached 
the goal of all his desires, and landed at Satzouma in Japan. 
The few timid and spiritless Christians whose bark had jusi 
touched the shores and put off again, soon betrayed his coming, 
for the long course of terrible sufferings had exhausted their 
faith and courage, and Father Mastrilli was found, after a brief 
search, praying in a thicket with his arms in the form of a 
cross, and much weakened by hunger. His face appeared so 
beautiful, and so shining with heavenly light, that the soldiers 
were about to adore him as a god, when he said gently: “ Come, 
my children, and take me.” They then approached and bound 
his hands with great reverence. As they did so the earth 
beneath them visibly trembled. 

Father Mastrilli was then carried by a guard of two hundred 
soldiers to Nangasaki, and in that former centre of so much 
faith, so many virtues, and so great a crowd of penitents and 
martyrs, he was examined, condemned, and sentenced to the 
double torture of water and the ladder.* During this trial 
all those present saw a bright light surrounding his head, and 
after shameless and terrible torture he fell into ecstasy, and 
was raised into the air shining with glory. During this time 
he repeated several times our Lord’s words: Spiritus enim 


* With the head downwards as in the fosse. 
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promptus est, caro autem infirma, and prophesied that he should 
be tortured in the fosse, but slain by beheading. Closely shaven 
and daubed with red ochre—the Japanese sign of infamy— 
gagged, and chained hand and foot on horseback, Father 
Mastrilli, a spectacle to men and Angels, was carried trium- 
phantly through Nangasaki, and plunged into the fosse. There 
he again fell into ecstasy, and remained alive for four days 
with his blood in the ordinary normal state. The Governor 
finding after repeated inspections that he was living and 
unchanged, ordered him, as a great festival was approaching, 
to be beheaded ; and thus was fulfilled his own prophecy as 
to the manner of his death. At the third stroke, when his 
head fell, the air was darkened and the earth shook, and rocked 
to and fro, so that all the spectators were appalled. They 
hacked his body to pieces, burnt and crushed it into dust, which 
they cast into the air and into the river, that not a relic might 
remain. 

But if we should incline to grieve over this brief close to 
a mission sought with so much earnest prayer, won after such 
labourious preparation, and upon which such a wealth of virtue, 
and knowledge, and spiritual victory, and hourly sacrifice, had 
been bestowed, we too should be convicted of our “little faith.” 
Father Mastrilli’s apostolate, though not for Japan, was fulfilled. 
Sixteen years later, Christoval Ferreyra, then in extreme old age 
and suffering under sickness, received the grace of conversion, 
and declared his readiness to die for the faith which he had once 
lacked the courage to profess in the face of death. His desire 
was granted, and he expired under the punishment of the fosse, 
having borne for three days those same tortures under five hours’ 
experience of which his constancy had before given way. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MALPEIRE’S MARRIAGE. 


“] GRIEVE to say that even after my short conversation with Mdlle. 
de Malpeire on the steps of the parterre, I did not make up my mind 
to give her up. On the contrary, my love became selfish and tyran- 
nical, and | felt resolved to assert my claim to her hand, in spite of 
the existence of a favoured rival. So greatly did passion blind and 
mislead me, that the idea of a forced marriage no longer appeared to 
me as repugnant and odious as it used todo. The time for delay and 
hesitation was gone by, and | determined to speak to the Baron that 
very evening. We had only to draw up the contract on the following 
morning, and in three days I could be married to Mdlle. de Malpeire. 
It was whilst I was sitting by the Baronne near the parapet, watching 
the games on the village green, that I turned over in my head these 
plans and resolutions. 

“The scene below was somewhat confused. Almost everybody had 
left the place where the fair was held, and the crowd pressed tumul- 
tuously round an enclosure formed with ropes and stakes run into the 
ground. At one end of these lists—so to call them—stood a pole, at the 
top of which glistened in the rays of the setting sun a gigantic pewter 
dish. At the opposite extremity a drum and fife formed the most 
discordant orchestra ever inflicted on mortal ears. Mdlle. de Malpeire 
was on the other side of her mother, and never took her eyes off that 
scene. I kept watching her with feelings of jealousy, anger, and 
tenderness. She tried to look composed, but the expression of her 
countenance and the feverish flush on her cheeks betrayed a secret 
agitation. 

“ “Look, my dear Count,’ the Baronne said to me, ‘the games are 
going to begin.’ 

“lwo half-naked men entered the lists, and seized one another 
by the body. One of them was soon thrown down, and silently with- 
drew from the ring. The other man stood bélt upright, and awaited 
the next combatant, who in his turn remained master of the field, and 
then was vanquished by another adversary. For more than an hour 
new wrestlers successively occupied the centre of the ring, and were 
one after another rolled in the dust, amidst the shouts of the mob, 
who greeted them with applause or hissed and hooted at them, 
according to the more or less strength and activity they evinced. 

“ After two of three encounters had taken place, the Baronne turned 
to me, and said with a slight yawn, ‘It must be owned this is a little 
monotonous ; especially as it is perfectly well known beforehand who 
will be the conqueror The abbat is sure to end by throwing them all 
down, as he did last year.’ ‘The strength of that fellow Pinatel is 
extraordinary, the Baron observed; ‘and he is also a wonderful 
poacher. If he had belonged to the place, I should have made him 
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the offer of Choiset’s situation some time hence, and in the meantime 
occupied him as a woodman.’ 

“A moment afterwards Madame de Malpeire yawned again, and 
exclaimed, ‘This is decidedly very tedious. These fights with the 
fists are too tiresome. Let us take a turn in the parterre.’ I think I 
have already mentioned that this parterre was a raised platform, 
supported by the rampart, and surrounded with trelliced walks, 
amongst which meandered a number of narrow paths, edged with 
box. This little miniature hanging garden of Babylon filled up all the 
space in front of the modern part of the castle, and some of the old 
structures had been smartened up and newly painted in accordance 
with these recent alterations. At one of the angles of this portion of 
the building, which was entirely devoted to Madame de Malpeire’s 
apartments, was a little turret, jutting out beyond the wall and over- 
hanging a precipice, the bottom of which was on a level with the plain. 
In old times this turret was called the watch-tower, and when there 
were wars or disturbances in the country, a sentinel was placed in a 
little lodge at the top of it, to give notice of the approach of hostile 
bands. A slated roof had been substituted for the watchman’s sentry- 
box, and at the height of the first story a large window had been 
made, the balcony of which hung over a chasm full of briars and 
dark-coloured mosses. Mdlle. de Malpeire’s room was in this tower. 
As we passed near it the Baronne stopped, and pointing to the 
balcony with her gold-headed cane, she said to me, ‘I cannot look 
out of that window without feeling giddy. My daughter’s nerves are 
stronger than mine. I have often found her musing on a moonlight 
evening with her elbows resting on the edge of that swallow’s nest.’ I 
leant over the parapet to measure with my eyes the tremendous 
height of the wall, and satisfied myself that even if there had been a 
Romeo in the neighbourhood, that Juliet’s balcony was inaccessible. 

“Shortly before sunset loud acclamations arose from the plain, and 
the pewter dish disappeared from the top of the pole. ‘ It is over,’ the 
Baronne said, peeping through the sticks of her fan. ‘ The victor is 
proclaimed, and he is crossing the square with his train. They will 
be coming up here. Let us go in.’ It soon became dark, but the 
peasants lighted pine branches which they carried in their hands. 
The flickering light of their torches formed a curious moving illumi- 
nation as they ascended the hill. From the windows of the drawing- 
room we saw parties of men parading about the village with a 
drummer at their head, and singing patriotic songs, and a less 
numerous band of boys and girls dancing on the green. In a few 
minutes Choiset, the gamekeeper, came in. ‘The abbat is arrived,’ 
he hastily announced ; ‘there is a great crowd following him. I am 
come to take M. le Baron’s orders.’ 

“Vou will admit no one but the abbat himself and his twelve 
companions,’ answered the old nobleman ; ‘and if any of the others 
try to force their way in, you will do as | told you.’ ‘ Come,’ said the 
Baronne smiling, ‘let us go and give audience to these gallant shep- 
herds. Your hand, M. le Baron. Come with us, my love,’ she added, 
turning to her daughter. Mdlle. de Malpeire followed them, holding 
in her hand the blue scarf unfolded. She looked very pale, and I saw 
her hands tremble. 

“They all went downstairs. I did not follow them; the whole 
affair was disagreeable to me, and I had not meant to be present at 
the presentation of the scarf. I remained therefore alone in the 
drawing-room, standing near a window, and unconsciously gazing on 
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the dark plain. There was no moon, and not a star was to be seen in 
the sky. The garden and everything beyond it was veiled in profound 
obscurity. The night wind moaned sadly through the trelliced alleys. 
I leaned my head on my hands, and fell into a melancholy fit of 
musing, which gradually softened my resentful feelings. The kind of 
avowal which Mdlle. de Malpeire had volunteered, as it were, to 
make to me, had created at first in my heart a paroxysm of jealousy 
and anger, which was almost like hatred. But by dint of turning over 
in my mind the cruel words she had uttered, I begun to think that 
there was no occasion to attach any importance to them ; that it was 
all an excuse and a subterfuge, a mere threat—that I had not, that I 
could not, have a rival. If I could be once persuaded of this, I felt I 
could easily forgive her coldness, endure her scorn. I was ready to 
fall at the feet of the haughty girl, and to tell her that I should always 
love, always be devoted to her, without insisting on a return, if such 
was her will—her whim. As I was indulging in these alternate moods 
of tenderness and anger, I thought I perceived a figure passing slowly 
under the window, keeping close to the wall, like some one feeling his 
way in the dark. Though there was nothing extraordinary in this, my 
attention was roused, and I followed with my eyes the indistinct form 
for some time, but the obscurity was so great that it disappeared 
without my having been able to discern which way it had gone. 
moment afterwards Madame de Malpeire’s little dog got up and 
growled. I turned round ; the door of the boudoir which had served 
me as a studio was ajar. I fancied | heard the sound of a light, 
stealthly footstep on the creaking boards. The impression was so 
strong, that I called out,‘ Who is there?’ There was no answer. I 
took a candle, and went into the boudoir ; the little spaniel followed 
me, barking between my legs. The door to the parterre was open. 
This was often the case in these summer evenings. No one was to be 
seen, but I fancied I heard the sound of receding footsteps. I con- 
cluded that some of the servants had passed that way into the garden, 
and returned to the drawing-room. About half an hour afterwards 
Madame de Malpeire came in and threw herself on the sofa, 
exclaiming, ‘I am quite exhausted. I have been obliged to rest some 
time on my way up in Boinet’s room. I do not know that I ever 
laughed so much up in my life. I think it is that which has tired me 
so much !’ 

“*Was the reception so very amusing then?’ I asked. ‘Oh, you 
shall hear all about it,’ exclaimed the good lady, seized with a fresh fit 
of laughter. ‘Just picture to yourself. The abbat and his cortége 
were waiting in the green hall, with their hats off and very respectful, 
all as it should be. When my daughter came forward, the big fellow 
went down on his knees in a most gallant fashion to receive the scarf. 
She stooped over him, and passed it over his chest, whilst the others 
applauded, making a tremendous noise. At last, when silence was 
restored, the abbat stood up and addressed to me a little speech, 
which gave me time to look at him. Upon my word, that man is a 
giant. I do not think my feathers reached as high as his elbow. 
When he had finished his harangue, I turned to the Baron and said, 
‘Monsieur, may I beg you to make my acknowledgments to that 
young man. Not knowing the language of the country, I have not 
been able to understand his speech, but I am not the less delighted 
with his sentiments.’ ‘Why, good gracious, madame,’ the Baron 
exclaimed, ‘ he spoke to you in French.’ 

This tickled my fancy so much that I was seized with a fit of 
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laughter which obliged me to hide my face with my fan, and I was at 
least a quarter of an hour recovering myself. But it all passed off 
very well I think. Wine and liqueurs were plentifully served out to 
these good people. They drank our healths, I don’t know how many 
times, and are gone away, quite satisfied | presume. But the whole 
affair has been dreadfully fatiguing. As to my daughter, she is quite 
knocked up with the emotions of the day, and has asked my leave not 
to appear at supper. She has probably retired to rest by this time. 
For my part I feel sufficiently refreshed not only to keep you and the 
Baron company at supper, but to play, if you are so disposed, our 
usual game at piquet afterwards.’ 

“The Baron then joined us, and said, ‘There is an immense 
number of people on the road. They seem to be coming here, but 
they certainly will not come in. We can sleep in perfect quiet ; I 
have ordered the drawbridge to be taken up.’ ‘Oh,’ exclaimed his 
wife, in a jesting manner ; ‘then we are all your prisoners. Nobody 
can go in and out without your leave.’ 

“We went to supper. I thought, in spite of all his efforts to appear 
unconcerned, that the Baron was somewhat anxious about the state of 
things. He fell, however, asleep as usual in his arm-chair, and 
Madame de Malpeire and I began one of those interminable games 
at cards which she often liked to prolong beyond midnight. 

“ At about eleven o’clock Mdlle. Boinet ran in looking terrified. ‘ I 
don’t know what is going on,’ she said; ‘there is a great tumult 
outside. From this room nothing is heard, but if M. le Baron will go 
down into the court perhaps he can find out what all the noise is 
about.’ ‘I daresay they are come to give us a serenade,’ Madame de 
Malpeire said, quietly shuffling the cards. ‘I shall go down and see,’ 
the Baron cried, starting up out of his sleep. ‘Don’t move, Cham- 
paubert ; it is not worth while to interrupt your game.’ He had 
hardly left us when the bells of the parish church began to ring. ‘It 
is the tocsin,’ I exclaimed. ‘Then I suppose a fire has broken out 
somewhere, Madame de Malpeire answered. ‘It is a frequent 
occurrence here, where the houses are all built of wood and thatched 
with straw. On these /¢¢e days there is always a beginning of confla- 
gration somewhere or other, because in each cottage they light great 
fires for the frying with oil which goes on at a great rate on these 
occasions.’ ‘In that case,’ I replied, ‘ we ought to see the flames from 
this window, and I went to look out. It was as dark as possible, and 
the air felt heavy and sultry. It seemed as if a storm was gathering 
on the mountain. It was impossible to discern the position of the 
village, except by the mournful sound of the alarm-bell, which fell on 
the ear with an ominous significancy. I could see nothing in the 
thick darkness, except a multitude of lights moving in the same direc- 
tion. ‘These were the pine-wood torches carried by the peasantry. 
They were evidently advancing towards the castle in great numbers, 
and I was watching this procession with some anxiety when the 
Baron rushed into the room with a gun in his hand, one of those 
heavy muskets formerly used in sieges. ‘It is a regular sedition, an 
attack with armed force,’ he said, with a mixture of self-possession 
and anger. ‘There are four or five hundred of them yelling and 
hooting on the other side of the moat in front of the gate.’ ‘ But 
what do they want, I wonder?’ the Baronne said, without much 
distressing herself. ‘Who knows?’ he replied. ‘ Choiset went to the 


wicket to speak to them, but they only shouted more furiously, and 
instead of stating their grievances, if they have any, they keep 
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screaming, “ The abbat, the abbat,” just as if we had kept him 
prisoner. Some of them have guns, but the greater number are 
armed only with pickaxes and ploughshares. There is no danger of 
their taking us by storm. I am only afraid of one thing, which is 
that it should occur to them to surprise us on this side by the postern 
gate.’ ‘Would that be possible?’ asked the Baronne, beginning to 
take alarm. He nodded affirmatively, and exclaimed, with an oath— 
‘ But I undertake to defend that entrance. The first man that appears 
I shoot down as a dog, and in like manner as many as shall follow, 
one by one.’ ‘O my God, my God!’ cried his wife, lifting up her 
hands, ‘and my daughter?’ ‘You must bring her here, the Baron 
replied. ‘It is from the balcony of her room that I must watch the 
postern gate.’ ‘Have you any directions to give me?’ I asked. 
‘Come with me,’ he briefly replied. 

“ Madame de Malpeire took a candle, and we followed her along the 
passage which led to her daughter’s room. ‘She must be fast asleep,’ 
she said, ‘and her door is always locked inside, but I have my master- 
key in my pocket. I often go in for a moment to look at her sleeping.’ 
She opened the door, and at a glance I took in the principal features 
of the room. The bed, which had no canopy, was covered with 
a white counterpane. A large woollen curtain was drawn before the 
window. Over the mantle-piece, which faced the door, there was an 
old looking-glass, and at its foot the little figure the Baron had found 
in his game-bag. At the same time I perceived that Mdlle. de 
Malpeire was not in her apartment. ‘She is not here!’ exclaimed 
the Baronne. ‘What on earth has become of her ?’ 

“My blood ran cold at these words. I remembered the figure I 
had seen gliding under the window, the light step I had heard in the 
boudoir, the strange emotion I had felt, the threat implied in the 
words, which had been ringing in my ears for the last few hours, ‘ You 
shall soon know.’ Then, like a flash of lightning, passed through my 
mind the thought of what the Baron had said of the cries of the mob 
clamouring for the abbat. A cold sweat started on my brow. I felt 
paralysed from head to foot, and whilst a hasty search was made all 
over the castle for Mdlle. de Malpeire, 1 stood rooted to the spot, 
feeling a horrible certainty that I should never see her again. ‘The 
Baron came back, looking as pale as death. ‘She has been carried 
off” he said, in a hoarse voice. ‘We must rescue her or die.’ ‘I 
follow you, I cried, but with despair in my heart. The words had 
scarcely passed my lips when my eyes fell on a letter, which was lying 
on a table ina corner of the room. I pointed it out to Madame de 
Malpeire, who seized it and exclaimed, * Read, monsieur, read. It is 
my daughter’s handwriting ; it is directed to you.’ 

“The Baron opened the letter, and an appalling change came over 
his face. He read it to the end, gave it into my hand, staggered, and 
fell heavily on the floor. His wife knelt by him and called wildly for 
help. The servants came rushing in. By the time he recovered his 
senses I| had read these words : 

‘* S1r,—The moment is come when everything must be known, when the 
secrets of my heart must be revealed. I have given my love, I have pledged 
my hand to a man who, according to the ideas of the world, is not my equal. 
I love him because he possesses all the virtues of his humble condition, truth- 
fulness, honesty, morality, and simplicity. I am not afraid of poverty with 
him ; his hardy frame is inured to labour. He will share with me the bread 
earned by the sweat of his brow. _ If I fly with him to the honourable shelter 
of his virtuous parents’ roof, it is because an odious tyrannical despotism has 
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driven me to this extremity. It is to escape the horrible misery of being forced 
into a marriage I abhor. On that account I claimed his protection, and 
placed myself under his care. Do not think that you can drag me from the 
refuge I have chosen. ‘Thousands of strong arms and of brave hearts will 
encircle the peasant’s bride, and save the noble’s daughter from the tyranny 
which would constrain her to wed a man she does not love. If you would 
save my honour, if you would secure for the child you once called your own, 
though now you may curse and disown her, an unblemished name, send me 
your written consent to my marriage with Frangois Pinatel, that I may become 
in the eyes of the world the lawful wife of the man with whom I have not 
feared to fly in the dead of night, to whom I shall have pledged my faith in 
the presence of a multitude, and whom I never will forsake in life or in death. 
T cannot expect that you, sir, and my poor mother will forgive me now, but 
the day will come when you will do so. 


“The Baron turned towards me with a calmness more fearful than 
the most violent burst of passion, and said, ‘She must marry that 
man. I shall send my written consent, and when that paper is signed 
and gone, then I shall be childless, and forget that I ever had a 
daughter.’ After a pause he added, in a tone which even at this 
distance of time I cannot call to mind without shuddering, ‘ Cursed 
be the day when she was born! Cursed be the day when God in His 
anger raised her from amongst the dead! Accursed be her life in 
this world and in the ——’ ‘Oh, do not say in the next,’ cried the 
wretched mother, putting her hand over his mouth. She, too, had 
read the letter, and, wringing her hands, she kept repeating, ‘ My girl 
is mad ; my poor girl is gone out of her mind !’ 

“ What a terrible night we went through! Everything in me seemed 
crushed and annihilated. Transports of rage shook me to pieces at 
one moment, and vague feelings of remorse and pity tortured me the 
next. The Baron, unable to endure the cries of his wife, who was 
falling every moment into hysterics, followed me to my room. His 
grief was gloomy and silent. He walked up and down the room in a 
restless manner, and sometimes went to the window, as if to breathe. 
Every noise outside the castle had subsided ; evidently the popular 
excitement was allayed by some unexpected circumstance. The 
peasants were no longer clamouring before the entrance-gate. 

“ Between twelve and one o’clock Choiset came into the room, and 
said, with tears in his eyes, ‘Forgive me, Monsieur le Baron, if I 
venture to disturb you, but Madame la Baronne has had a long 
fainting fit. We were almost afraid she would die, but now she is a 
little better and has gone into her room. She asks to see you and 
Monsieur le Comte.’ 

“We went downstairs together. As soon as she saw us Madame de 
Malpeire threw herself on her knees before her husband, and in a 
voice broken by sobs, cried out, ‘Monsieur, I cannot, I will not 
abandon her. You must take pity on that poor deluded child. You 
must let me go to her ; it is my duty, it is my right. I must save her 
from that horrible wretch. She will soon repent of her fault ; then 
I shall hide her in some convent, and shut myself up with her. 
Religion bids us be merciful. It teaches us that the greatest offences 
can be expiated by repentance.’ 

“* Repentance can win forgiveness at God’s hands, the Baron 
replied, ‘but it cannot wipe away shame. Our name and our house 
can never brook disgrace.’ 

“Long and vainly the poor woman pleaded in accents of vehement 
grief, which thrilled through my own bruised and miserable heart. 
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The Baron continued unmoved. ‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘can efface this 
shame or redeem the past. There is no option, no possible course to 
be followed but one. That unfortunate girl has chosen her lot, and 
she must abide by it. She must marry the man she has eloped with, 
and be to us as if she had never existed.’ 

“Thus we spent the night, and the dawning light found us ae 
together in the same place, pale, broken-hearted, utterly wretched. 
Early in the morning the Baron wrote and sent his consent to his 
daughter’s marriage. As she was not yet of age it could not otherwise 
have taken place. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EMIGRES. 


“THE violent agitation I had gone through, and the struggles I had 
made not to give way to the excess of my grief before Mdlle. de 
Malpeire’s parents, brought on a state of physical suffering and 
mental prostration which occasioned great anxiety to those about 
me, and gave them reason to apprehend that I was seriously ill. 
Alarming symptoms soon showed themselves, and on the following 
day the doctor pronounced me to be at death’s door. I have pre- 
served only a confused recollection of what took place whilst I was 
lying in bed with a burning fever and often light-headed. The only 
thing I distinctly recollect is being haunted by the same continual 
hallucination. I kept fancying myself a child who had just died, and 
that I was placed in a coffin and carried along accompanied by 
funeral chants. The procession stopped at the Pass of Malpeire, 
and then I opened my eyes, lifted up my shroud, and gazed on the 
blue sky. This feeling of being dead and coming to life again was 
incessantly re-occuring in my excited imagination, and I passed 
alternately from a state of physical prostration to one of violent 
excitement. At last, however, nature triumphed. I sat up one day, 
looked about me, and saw a woman sitting by my bedside. It was 
Madame de Malpeire, but I did not know her again at first, for she 
wore neither patches or rouge. The Baron and she had never left 
me day or night, and certainly I owed my life, under God, to their 
devoted care. My illness had lasted six weeks, and the doctor, who 
came from D——, had often declared that he did not expect me to 
live through the night. This doctor was a sharp, clever little old 
man. He had not been deceived as to the cause of my illness, and 
as soon as he perceived that I was beginning to recover consciousness 
and memory, he said to me before Madame de Malpeire, ‘ The air of 
these mountains is too keen for my patient. Moreover, we must bear 
in mind that the winter here lasts for eight months consecutively, and 
that it is likely the snow will soon begin to fall and to make the roads 
impassible. My opinion is, that M. Champaubert ought at once to 
set off. Though he is very weak, I am not afraid of the journey for 
him. If he cannot ride well, nothing is easier than to carry him in a 
litter” I moved in a restless manner, and moaned. The effort I had 
made to sit up had been too much for my feeble strength, and my 
thoughts began to wander again. ‘Yes, doctor,’ I murmured, ‘you 
will come with me. We shall rest on the snow at the Pass of 
Malpeire, and you will leave me there.’ ‘No, no; we shall go on 
further,’ he hastened to reply. ‘You will go to your father, who is 
expecting you.’ ‘My father!’ I said, suddenly struck with a new 
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thought. ‘Does he know that I am ill? Has he written?? Madame 
de Malpeire looked anxiously at the doctor, as if uncertain what 
answer to give. ‘Tcll him everything, madame, he replied. ‘Speak 
to him of the letter M. le Baron has received.’ ‘A few lines only,’ she 
said, bending over me. ‘A few lines written by your father himself. 
He is quite well, and in a place of safety; but terrible things have 
happened.’ The Baron came in at that moment, and it was he who 
gave me an account of the horrible days, the 5th and 6th of October. 
My father had taken part in all that then took place. After accom- 
panying the royal family to Paris, subsequently to their unhappy 
attempt at flight, he had gone home only for a few hours, and on 
the following day went into voluntary exile. He had emigrated, and 
it was at Turin he was expecting me to join him. 

“The doctor hoped that these terrible tidings would serve to divert 
the current of my thoughts from the one besetting idea which was 
destroying me. And it did so happen that the shock which this 
intelligence gave me turned away my attention from my own suffer- 
ings, and gave me a sudden energy. I raised myself a little in the 
bed, and, leaning my elbow on the pillow, listened to the accounts 
in the public papers, which the Baron had received at the same time 
as my father’s letter, and which he read aloud to me. The description 
of the horrible scenes of which they gave the details absorbed all my 
attention, and for a quarter of an hour I forgot where I was and the 
havoc which my unfortunate passion had made in my whole being. 
I forgot Mdlle. de Malpeire. But before the Baron had finished 
reading, my eyes unfortunately fell on a little green branch, the leaves 
of which showed themselves against one of the window-panes. It was 
a sprig of periwinkle that Mdlle. de Malpeire had stuck into her sash 
one afternoon, and which I had taken possession of when she threw 
it away, faded and broken, into a corner of the dining-room. The 
poor slip had taken root, and its light green leaves were beginning to 
rise above the edge of the flower-pot in which I had placed it, like 
some rare plant. Instantly my throbbing head fell back on the 
pillow, and I sank into a bitter train of thought. The Baron read 
on, but it was no longer what I heard which made my blood boil with 
indignation or filled my eyes with tears. The old doctor perceived 
this sudden change, and said in a decided manner, ‘ Well, sir, we 
must be off to-morrow.’ 

“That same evening, Madame de Malpeire was sitting alone by my 
bedside. I hardly know with what kind of expression | looked at 
her as I thought of one whose name I would not utter, but the poor 
woman burst into tears, and said in a low voice, ‘I mourn over her 
as if she were dead.’ No other explanation took place between us. 
The wound in my heart was so sore and so deep that | was afraid of 
increasing my sufferings by touching upon it. I felt that there were 
things I could not hear mentioned and live. 

“ At about twelve o’clock that night, the Baron and his wife with- 
drew, after having affectionately squeezed my hand. Mdlle. Boinet 
lingered for a moment in my room, and wished me good night with 
a sorrowful expression, not at all usual to her. ‘Good night,’ I said ; 
‘a@ revoir to-morrow.’ She put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
went out without speaking. I remained alone with the maid-servant, 
who was to sit up with me that night. Hitherto the Baron had slept 
in my room, not choosing to rely on any one but himself for the 
minute watching my dangerous illness required. The stout good- 
natured girl established herself close to my bedside, with her hands 
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folded under her handkerchief. As I did not fall asleep immediately, 
she began in her Zazozs a sort of unintelligible soliloquy. I gathered 
from it, however, that she was lamenting over my departure and that 
of her master and mistress. The monotonous sound of her voice 
ended by lulling me to rest. My weary, burning eyes at last closed 
themselves, and for the first time I slept soundly for several con- 
secutive hours. 

“When I awoke the following morning it was broad daylight, and 
the exhilarating rays of the rising sun made their way into every part 
of my room, the doors and windows of which were wide open. The 
doctor was already standing by the side of my bed. ‘Come, come!’ 
he said, in a cheerful manner, ‘you are much better. We must take 
advantage of this beautiful day and start in an hour.’ I suffered 
myself to be dressed as a child, and leaning on the arm of this kind 
man I tried to walk a few steps, but I was so weak I could not get as 
far as the door. ‘Never mind, he said, encouragingly, as he led me 
back to my arm-chair. ‘I have ordered a good litter to be got ready, 
with thick curtains, and you will be very comfortable. It is at the 
bottom of the stairs. If you cannot walk, we shall carry you down.’ 
‘I must first take leave of the Baron and Madame de Malpeire,’ I 
said, with a choking sensation in my throat. He answered, ‘They 
have spared you the pain of that parting. It would have been an 
additional trial, which you are not in a state to bear. For several 
days everything has been prepared for their departure. They only 
waited till you could be pronounced out of danger, and this very 
night they have left the castle” ‘For any long time?’ I asked, quite 
startled at this information. ‘ Most likely for ever,’ he sadly replied. 
‘They emigrate.’ 

“TI was carried down to the litter almost fainting, and allowed 
myself to be conveyed away without asking where I was going, 
without casting one look behind me. The doctor accompanied me 
on horseback. When we arrived at the Pass of Malpeire he dis- 
mounted and opened the curtains of my litter. The open air had 
revived me. I raised my head and gazed on the melancholy view. 
The lengthening shadows of the rock had already reached the con- 
fines of the gorge. The torrent was brawling in its deep bed, and 
the yellow autumnal leaves strewing the path. A little bird hopped 
on the stone where Mdlle. de Malpeire’s coffin had rested, and its 
joyful twitter mingled with the roaring noise of the imprisoned waters. 
{ hid my face in my hands, with a low moan. The doctor bent over 
me and anxiously inquired how I felt. I pressed his hand, which 
had taken hold of mine, and made a sign to him to close the curtains. 
The sight of that place made me feel faint and giddy. My head 
reeled, and I was seized with a wild desire to throw myself into the 
abyss and end my life beneath the cold waves of that foaming stream. 
This sort of delirium ceased as we began to descend the mountain 
on the other side, when I felt the softer air blowing in my face and 
the southern sun warming my benumbed limbs. It was thus I 
departed from a spot where, in a short space of time, I had enjoyed 
the most transporting dream of happiness and suffered the most 
severe pangs that the human heart can undergo. 

“ Eight days afterwards I arrived at Turin, where I found my 
father. The doctor, who had accompanied ‘me so far, was then 
obliged at once to return to the little town where he lived. This 
separation affected me, for I had become attached to him as to a 
friend whose skill and penetration had been the means of saving my 
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life. Another absurd, strange feeling, which I would hardly acknow 
ledge to myself, made me also regret his departure. He knew Mdlle. 
de Malpeire ; he could have talked to me of her. Just before he 
went away I had a weak return of passionate tenderness, and, taking 
him apart, I said, in a faltering voice : ‘Who knows what is the fate 
of that unhappy girl? I implore you to make some inquiries about 
her. Perhaps she may have changed her mind at the last moment 
and left that man. What, in that case, would become of her? Her 
parents have disowned and cast her off. There would be no one to 
lend her a helping hand, should she wish to retrace her steps. This 
thought makes me miserable. I would give my life to save her—to 
take her away from that man.’ The doctor looked at me with a com- 
passionate expression of countenance, and briefly replied: ‘ Believe 
me—forget her. It is nothing to you now whether she is happy or 
unhappy ; she has the fate she chose for herself.’ 

“‘ My father did not put any questions to me, and I said nothing to 
him. By akind of tacit agreement we avoided every allusion to the 
fatal project of marriage which took me to the Castle of Malpeire and 
to the time I spent there. Once, however, my father broke through 
that silence. It was at the end of the year 1792. We had just 
arrived at Ostend, where a great number of evz7grés were preparing, 
like me, to cross over to England, but I did not seek them out, 
and whilst my father went to visit some old friends I remained alone 
at the hotel. I remember that the day was closing in, and the 
intensely melancholy feeling with which I watched the snow-flakes 
slowly falling and whitening the roofs of the neighbouring houses, the 
high-pointed gables of which stood out in dark relief against the pale 
grey sky. My father came in with a sorrowful countenance, and 
seated himself by the fire without speaking. This made me feel 
anxious, for at that time life was made up of incessant fears, and the 
event generally more than justified the worst apprehensions. ‘ Any 
news from France?’ I asked, trembling at what the answer might 
be. My father shook his head, and with a manner of great depression 
said—‘ I have just heard of the death of an old friend. You knew 
him, Maximin, and although it was under very painful circumstances 
that your intimacy ended, I am sure you will feel his death very 
much.’ ‘ You mean that the Baron de Malpeire is dead, I exclaimed. 
* Yes, he was carried off suddenly within the last few days, my father 
answered. ‘He had been living here some time in a state bordering 
on destitution.’ ‘And Madame de Malpeire?’ I asked. ‘Was she 
with him? have you seen her?’ He shook his head sadly. ‘ What, 
is she, too, dead?’ I cried. ‘She died a good while ago of a broken 
heart, I think,’ my father said in a low voice. ‘The Baron had no 
one with him in his last moments except a poor servant of his wife’s, 
who had latterly supported him by her work. When I heard all this 
I tried to find her out. I should have liked to have done some- 
thing for that faithful creature, but she is gone; she went back to 
France.’ 

“We sat on some time in silence. At last I said to my father—‘ And 
Mdlle. de Malpeire—do you know what has become of her?’ He 
hesitated a moment, and then replied, in a way that seemed intended 
to stop any further questions, ‘The family of Malpeire is now quite 
extinct.’ 

“ From that day to this I never uttered again Mdlle. de Malpeire’s 
name, and my father may have thought that I had forgotten her, but 
it was not so. The remembrance of that first and only affection 
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dwelt in my heart throughout all the years of my youth, and, I am 
almost ashamed to add, even in a more advanced period of life stood 
in the way of my marrying. And now I cannot look at that picture 
without emotion. The sight of it makes my poor old heart thrill as it 
used to do years ago. The brightest and the most terrible days I have 
known rise again before me.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE HOME OF THE PINATELS. 
M. DE CHAMPAUBERT leant his elbow on the table, sighed deeply, 
and, pouring out a glass of sherry, drank it off. My uncle, who had 
with difficulty followed all these romantic metaphysics, ejaculated— 
“You were really very unfortunate in your first love.” As to me, my 
heart was bursting with indignation. I could not take my eyes off 
Mdlle. de Malpeire’s picture, and when the Marquis had finished his 
story I murmured, with a kind of scornful rage, “ That abbat she was 
so fond of must be by this time a horrid wrinkled old peasant, bent 
half double, I daresay, and dressed in tattered clothes. I should like 
to see him now.” 

Whilst M. de Champaubert had been speaking Babelou had looked 
in at the door more than once. When his narrative came to an end 
she glided into the room, and going up to the back of my uncle’s 
arm-chair, she whispered in his ear that M. le Curé was come, and 
asked for a bed, as he was in the habit of doing now and then. 

“ By all means,” cried Dom Gérusac ; “he is most welcome. Where 
is he?” 

“Tn the kitchen drying his cassock,” Babelou replied. “There was 
a heavy shower just now, and it is soaked through and through.” 

The rain was indeed streaming down the window-panes, and the 
temperature even in the house had become sensibly colder. 

“Throw some faggots on the fire,” Dom Gérusac said ; “we are 
freezing here. And get us some more coffee ; you know M. le Curé 
likes it very hot.” 

“ My dear Maximin,” he added, “you will let me introduce to you 
the Abbé Lambert, a worthy Priest, who has been for fifteen years 
Curé of Malpeire.” 

“T shall be very glad to make his acquaintance,” the Marquis 
eagerly answered. And whilst my uncle went to look after his new 
guest, he said to me, “ M. le Curé must, I think, know something as 
to the fate of the family of Malpeire. He must have heard people 
talk about them and their misfortunes. Have you ever asked him 
any questions on the subject ?” 

“Yes, I have, monseigneur,” I answered, getting very red, “but he 
seemed to know nothing about it. Perhaps it was out of a feeling of 
charity, and because he wished people to forget Mdlle. de Malpeire’s 
disgraceful history.” 

The Abbé Lambert came in with my uncle. His old cassock was 
still very damp, and the marks which his heavy shoes left on the floor 
showed that he had been trudging on foot in roads full of clayey mud. 
But he was in nowise ashamed of his poor appearance, and it was in 
a manner equally free from embarrassment or familiarity that he 
returned the greetings of our distinguished guest, who received the old 
village Priest with as much respect as if he had been a dignitary of 
the Church, made way for him by his side close to the fire, and 
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stirred up the blaze of the faggots, in order that the poor worn-out 
cassock might be effectually dried. 

“My dear Curé, I am delighted that your flock is scattered over 
these mountains and valleys,” said Dom Gérusac with a smile. “We 
should not have had the pleasure of seeing you to-night if you had 
not had some parishioners to visit in this neighbourhood.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied, with somewhat of sadness in his tone. 
“It is a case requiring my ministry that brought me here to-night, a 
pressing sick-call, and I was afraid of being too late. It is a long 
walk from Malpeire here, and in this stormy weather the torrents may 
swell at any moment, so as to impede the way.” 

After the Abbé Lambert had dried his clothes and drunk a cup of 
coffee, M. de Champaubert began discreetly to sound him as to the 
time of his arrival in those parts, and the reports he might have 
happened to hear concerning the former lords of the soil. The Abbé 
Lambert seemed aware of the interest which prompted M. de Cham- 
paubert to make these inquiries, and he spared him the necessity of 
more direct questioning by saying, in a grave, sad voice— 

“When I came here, about sixteen years ago, the family of 
Malpeire was almost forgotten. Even the melancholy event which 
preceded their departure was hardly ever alluded to.” 

“ But you know of it,” exclaimed the Marquis. “ You had heard of 
the only daughter of the late Baron, Mdlle. de Malpeire ?” 

The good old Priest raised his eyes and hands to heaven, and said, 
in an earnest and impressive manner—‘‘ May God have mercy on the 
soul of that poor woman! And you must also forgive her; she has 
atoned for her sins by severe sufferings.” 

“You have been yourself acquainted with Mdlle. de Malpeire,” 
interrupted M. de Champaubert, greatly agitated ; “you can tell me 
what has been the end of her unhappy life.” 

“It is a shocking history,” murmured the Abbé Lambert, shaking 
his head, as if beginning to hesitate about recalling that painful 
remembrance. But the Marquis would take no denial, and he then 
said—‘“ I little thought where and in what company I should relate 
the history of that poor sinner. God in His mysterious providence 
has, I suppose, thus ordained it.” He paused for a minute or two, and 
then went on— 

“ At the time of Mdlle. de Malpcire’s elopement I was Curé of St. 
C——., a little village of Provence, in the diocese of Aix. Francois 
Pinatel’s family lived in that place. He went by the name of the 
abbat, because in all the village /é¢es he was leader or prince of the 
young men. The Pinatels belonged to that old race of peasantry 
which, for three or four hundred years, have been in possession from 
father to son of a piece of ground of their own, and cultivated it 
themselves. The mother, an honest, hard-working woman, with a 
sharp eye after profits and gain, managed the household. She had 
married her eldest son to a girl who had for her portion a plot of 
ground worth about a thousand crowns, and she lived on very comfort- 
able terms with her daughter-in-law. She came one day to tell me 
the news of her second son’s marriage with Mdlle. de Malpeire. The 
widow Pinatel was by no means dazzled by this noble alliance. 
‘Everything is not gold that glitters, she said. ‘Not a word has 
been breathed about a marriage portion; and as the parents will 
not see or speak to the girl, it is most likely they will disinherit her. 
It is not in any way a marriage that suits us. What shall we do at 
home with this fine young lady? Does she think that we are going to 
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be her humble servants? I can tell her it will be no such thing. And 
what a figure she will look amongst us in her smart gowns! They 
will laugh at us in the village, and I shall be almost ashamed of being 
seen with her. For my part, I have no opinion of those handsome 
women. ‘They are always thinking of their faces and their dress. 
There is not a bit of use inthem. I am certain my eldest son, when 
he comes home, will be out of sorts about this marriage. But it is of 
no good talking; Francois brought her to the farm, and there was 
nothing for it but to get them married. But I wish with all my heart, 
that I do, that this mademoiselle had never darkened our doors.’ I 
did all I could to make her look on her son’s marriage in a different 
light, and to persuade her to welcome with a more Christian spirit the 
young stranger who had become a member of her family. But though 
a good woman as the world goes, Madame Pinatel had none of the 
religious principles which would have made her susceptible of the 
sort of feelings I tried to instil into her, and all my efforts were 
useless. 

“Just at that time I was summoned to Aix by the Bishop for a 
work which had been begun the year before, and which he wished me 
to finish under his eyes. I was absent from my parish about two 
months, and it was near Christmas when I came home. I arrived 
late one evening, having walked part of the way, and as a cold 
drizzling rain was beginning to fall, | hastened towards the dwelling- 
place of the Pinatels, which stood on the roadside about a mile from 
the village. Their house was a large ill-constructed building, the 
walls of which had never been plastered. Properly speaking, it had 
neither sides nor front. The windows seemed to have been made here 
and there without any definite plan, and were without panes or blinds. 
The entrance-door opened upon a sort of yard, encumbered with 
rubbish, piles of brushwood, and heaps of manure. There was not a 
tree about the house, or the least appearance of a garden. In summer 
a burning sun turned the outside of this habitation into a furnace, and 
in the winter the icy mistral blew in unopposed through the rotten 
boards of the old outside shutters. It was very dark, and as I was 
crossing the yard, feeling my way with my stick, I heard somebody 
before me exclaiming, ‘ Francois, is that you at last?’ I advanced 
and named myself, upon which the person who had spoken turned 
abruptly round towards the house, and disappeared. I pushed open 
the door which stood ajar, and passing through the stable, entered the 
room where the family usually sat. It was a tolerably large apartment, 
but so dark and smoky that at first it was difficult to discern anything 
in it. The widow Pinatel’s bed was in one corner, screened from 
sight by curtains of yellow serge. Her great wooden cupboard, always 
carefully locked up, stood opposite to three or four shelves, upon 
which the crockery and the saucepans were placed in great array. 
The wall was adorned with the pewter dishes won by the abbat, and 
some of the household provisions were always hanging against it. 

“When I walked in the family was sitting round a table upon 
which was lying a large heap of wheat. The grains were being sifted 
one by one for the purpose of removing the mildew, which is apt to 
spoil the flour. This occupation was carried on by the dim light of a 
snufiy lamp, and they all applied themselves to this ant-like labour 
with extraordinary activity. When I appeared, Madame Pinatel got 
up and said, ‘Oh, dear! you have had to cross the stable without a 
light, M. le Curé. We never heard you coming. You found the door 
open, then?’ ‘There was somebody in the yard,’ I replied ; ‘I think 
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it was your new daughter-in-law looking out for her husband.’ The 
widow shrugged her shoulders, and the eldest son muttered between 
his teeth, ‘In that case she is likely to spend the night out of doors.’ 
‘Is Francois gone up to the mountain?’ I asked, thinking it possible 
that he might have been to Malpeire, where great damage had been 
done after the Baron’s departure. It was reported that the peasants 
had pillaged the castle and burnt part of the buildings. ‘What 
business would he have there?’ replied the widow; ‘he is gone in 
another direction. You see, M. le Curé, he is a lad that can never 
stay long together at home. He is gone to amuse himself at the fair 
at Apt.’ I sat down in the post of honour, under the projecting 
chimney-piece. Two small logs were slowly burning on the hearth, 
and though the hour of supper was past, an enormous iron pot was 
still simmering amidst the ashes. The Provencal peasants’ idea of 
politeness is to take upon themselves the whole burden of conver- 
sation, so that their visitors should not be at the trouble of answering. 
The eldest Pinatel accordingly began to descant upon the drought, 
which had been unfavourable for the sowing, and on the extraordinary 
size of two fat pigs which he had sold at the last fair of Saint C——. 
Whilst he was giving me every kind of detail on this subject, his 
young sister-in-law silently slipped into the room, and seated herself 
in the corner of the chimney opposite to me ; her clothes were wet, 
and she was shivering with cold. ‘Do not leave, another time, the 
door open when you go out in the evening, daughter-in-law,’ the 
widow Pinatel said to her in a sharp tone of voice. ‘ How can I come 
in again if I shut it behind me?’ she replied, with a scowl on her 
face. No one took any further notice of her. The eldest son went on 
with his account of the sale of his pigs. The other brothers had also 
their say in the matter, and an animated discussion arose as to the 
size and weight of the animals. In the meantime I was looking at the 
young wife with a mixture of curiosity and compassion. She was 
dressed like Madame Pinatel, in a brown drugget petticoat, and her 
cap of printed calico tied under her chin entirely concealed her hair. 
The white smoothness of her face was so remarkable that it almost 
seemed made of marble. She made up the fire a little, shivering all 
the time in her wet clothes, and holding her head down, as if afraid 
that I should speak to her. Seeing this was the case, I did not say a 
word, and even took care not to look at her any more. But I threw 
into the hearth some logs that were lying near me, and moved a little 
aside the iron pot, that she might put her feet on the ashes. When 
she had warmed herself, she leant back against the wall with her arms 
crossed over her chest, and closed her eyes like a person who dozes 
overpowered with fatigue. The rain continued to fall, and I stayed on 
till late in the evening. During all that time the young woman never 
moved, or opened her eyes. At last, just as I was going away, 
thinking the bad weather would last all the night, somebody whistled 
in the yard, and the house-dog ran to the door wagging his tail. ‘It 
is Francois!’ exclaimed the young woman, starting up and rushing 
to meet her husband. 

“The others did not move. The widow Pinatel, casting a glance at 
the place her daughter-in-law had just left, muttered, ‘1 only hope she 
has kept the soup warm.’ 

“A moment afterwards the abbat came in, and throwing his stick 
and heavy woollen cloak into a corner, said in a cheery manner, 
‘Good evening to you all. M. le Curé, how do you do?—and you, 
mother, is it all right with you?’ ‘ Well, I suppose one must always 
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say yes to that,’ she answered ; ‘and you, son, how do you feel your- 
self?’ ‘Why, not amiss as times go,’ he cried ; and then patting his 
stomach, added with a loud laugh, ‘ but I daresay better soon.’ ‘ You 
have had no supper?’ asked his mother. ‘Then come and sit down 
here ;’ she made room for him by her side at the table, and turning 
to his wife said, ‘Come, daughter-in-law, get your husband’s supper.’ 
The young woman did as she was bid, and fetched a large loaf of 
brown bread, and a basonful of soup with vegetables. Unfortunately, 
the soup was cold, which made the abbat cross and the widow angry. 
‘My gracious!’ she exclaimed; ‘what have you been about? It 
really is enough to make one laugh to see a person of your age who 
cannot learn to keep a pot boiling on the fire. It is lucky that every- 
body here is not so helpless as you,’ she added, glancing approvingly 
at her favourite daughter-in-law. ‘When my eldest son comes home, 
he always finds his wife hard at work, and something hot and snug by 
the fire for his supper. If you want to be a good housewife, you had 
better learn a lesson from your sister-in-law.’ 

“*As long as Frangvis does not complain, you have no business to 
find fault with me,’ she answered in an arrogant tone. I hastened to 
say that it was my fault if the abbat’s supper was cold; that I had 
meddled with the saucepan. ‘ Francois will excuse it,’ I added; ‘I 
shall not be so stupid another time.’ ‘There is nothing to be angry 
about,’ he said to the two women ; ‘the soup is very well as it is. So 
all is for the best; let us hear no more about it. Do you know that 
the affair turned out a poor concern after all? There were neither 
buyers nor sellers, and not a creature with so much as a piece of five 
francs in his pocket. And then the weather turned cold yesterday. 
Snow fell on the Luberon, and I had to come back through roads 
where a dog would not like to travel. I was ancle deep in mud all the 
time, and my feet are like icicles.’ ‘ Make haste then and put some 
hot ashes in your shoes,’ the widow Pinatel cried ; ‘there is nothing 
like it to prevent a chill.’ 

“* Here, wife,’ the abbat said, taking off his thick hob-nailed shoes, 
the leather of which was covered with a thick coating of frozen mud ; 
‘take my shoes and manage it for me.’ She scraped off the mud 
without saying a word, put in each shoe a shovelful of ashes, and 
brought them back to her husband. 

“Seeing her so humbled and so cruelly punished for her fault, I 
could not but hope that she would have recourse to those religious 
consolations which alone could support and strengthen her amidst the 
many trials which must necessarily await her, and I went away 
praying and trusting that her soul would turn to God, and seek peace 
in His love and service. 
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Modern Ethics. 


IT is commonly said that Englishmen do not care much: 


for philosophy. They break away impatiently from abstract 
investigations as dry, unpractical, unreal. Mr. Mill, who 
has done much to redeem our country from this reproach, 
has not been slow to recognise its truth. His words are :— 


The celebrity of England, in the present day, rests upon her: 


docks, her canals, her railroads. In intellect she is distinguished 
only for a kind of sober good sense, free from extravagance, but 
also void of lofty aspirations. . . . Out of the narrow bounds 
of mathematical and physical science, we find not a vestige of a 
reading and thinking public engaged in the investigation of truth 
as truth, in the prosecution of thought for the sake of thought. 


What was true four-and-thirty years ago, when these: 


words were written, of the mass of Englishmen, is in great 
measure true of them still. There are now, as there were 
then, voices heard crying in the philosophic wilderness, 
earnestly protesting against the neglect of speculative 
studies, and doing their best to revive public interest in 
them, but they have not succeeded to any great extent in 
creating schools of philosophy or in stimulating the 
sluggish intellect of their countrymen to think for them- 
selves. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
they have not exercised a very potent influence on popular 
beliefs. Distasteful as the processes of abstract thinking 
may be to the generality of men, they are not slow to 
receive passively the impress of philosophical doctrines. 
The conclusions of the thinking few are caught up by a 
multitude of smart writers, illustrated, repeated, incul- 
cated in a thousand different ways, and duly echoed by 
the myriad readers of our newspapers and magazines. 
Philosophy in solution is imbibed by the million, passes. 
insensibly into the tissues of society, is cherished with 
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-egotistic enthusiasm, and fought for with as much 
undoubting energetic persuasion as if it had in each 
individual been the produce of deep reflection and the out- 
come of a severely logical train of thought. Even those 
who are ready with the sophists of ancient Greece to 
clamour that all philosophy is vanity and vexation, 
unconsciously retail at every hour of the day maxims which 
are the result of the prolonged meditations of the studious 
élite. You may despise them as empty-headed parrots, 
mimics who have merely caught a trick of speech or a 
peculiarity of gait, but not the less are they a tremendous 
power, if not to originate, at least to propagate and 
transmit. It becomes a duty then for those who would 
check the irreligious developments of their age to trace 
them to their germs and to show how much that the 
incautious and unthinking repeat and disseminate is in fact 
connected with errors which, if stated nakedly, would shock 
most minds and be instantly rejected. 

Now it happens amongst us that the very same practical 
tendency of mind which indisposes men for metaphysical 
speculation leads those who do think at all to interest 
themselves chiefly in ethical philosophy. This at all events 
is not removed from the concerns of every-day life. It 
stands in the most evidently intimate relation to political 
and social systems ; it addresses itself to the conscience and 
the feelings which are common to all men; it touches 
chords which vibrate in every bosom; it attempts to 
-answer questions which force themselves upon all minds, 
and excite in all interest at once personal and important. 
In a country especially that has been distinguished for its 
respect for law and order, and the intense strength of its 
religious sentiments, the close connection between moral 
philosophy and the Christian religion ensures for the 
former a respectful hearing and a comparatively wide- 
spread interest. 

But here, again, we might, from the mere consideration 
of the characteristics of the British mind, prophecy without 
much misgiving what experience testifies to be a fact, that, 
of the two contending schools of ethics, that one would 
number the most disciples and be popularly the most 
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influential which should seem the easiest, the most tangible, 
the most practical, and which should put the theoretic 


powers to the least strain and tension. Now there are two: 


grand schools of philosophy which, at all times more or less, 
but especially since the days of Descartes and Locke, have 
divided Europe—the sensational or experimental, and the 
a priori or rational. In ethics, the former represents man 
as swayed exclusively by motives of pleasure and pain— 
and bases all morality on utility ; and in religion, when it 
has any, it lays stress upon reassuring, mild, and comfortable 
doctrines rather than upon an austere, exacting, and high 
theology. And even when, as in Scotland, the prevalent 
religion has been most favourable to the rise and stability 
of the @ priori school, still the ground taken up is not 
by any means so high as finds acceptance in France or 
Germany, when occupied by such men as Descartes and 
Cousin, or Kant and Hegel. British writers of this school 
commonly resolve the moral faculty into a native principle 
distinct from the reason, supreme indeed and imperative in 
its dictates, but rather of the nature of a sentiment than of 
an intellectual intuition. Whatever the modifications 
may be, however, which various authors have introduced 
into the rational theory, and whatever their success in the 
past or in particular circles at the present time, there can 
be little doubt that in England generally the utilitarian 
school has been steadily advancing in popular favour, and 
threatens ere long to become dominant. We say threatens ; 
for although adherence to the principal tenets of this school 
does not necessarily involve the assumption of a posi- 
tion hostile to Christianity any more than @ priorz views 
in ethics secure a belief in either revealed or natural 
religion, yet the tendencies of the former are as remark- 
ably unfavourable to theology as those of the latter are 
favourable. If the one set of doctrines easily allies itself 
with rationalism or pantheism, yet handled by a man like 
Bishop Butler it promotes a deeply religious spirit. If 
the other does not directly attack religion, yet it certainly 
diverts the mind into other channels, and by fastening 
the thoughts upon material things produces a distaste 
for higher subjects. For half a century the best talents 
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have been studying matter and the affections of matter. 
There is no surer road to riches and renown than to 
find out some new means of bodily enjoyment, con- 
venience, comfort. Along this road accordingly unpre- 


-cedented progress is continually made. Utilitarianism 


springs out of this state of things. It is of modern 
British birth, and it makes no way beyond the limits 


‘of our island. It is the national spirit analysed, 


systematised, thrown into form. 

It can be little matter for wonder that such a system 
should succeed. A seer who prophesies smooth things 
to his countrymen is likely to be well received. When 
men are eagerly devoted to temporal and _ material 
interests, the thought of God and the prospects of a 
future life are not only strange but irritating to them. 
A system of ethics which upholds a native and necessary 
perception of the distinction between good and evil, 
which traces the idea of obligation up to the essence and 
order of the universe, which appeals to sanctions flowing 
from the eternal justice of God, is an unpleasant intrusion 
upon the comfortable dreams of the worshippers of mam- 
mon. Progress fears to be arrested by prophets who 


-direct the thoughts rather to the unseen world than to 


the seen, and who hold cheap what the multitude prize 
most highly. Their followers are few and their message 
unheeded or disliked. But let men of science, already 
highly esteemed for their acquaintance with subjects of 
general interest and their sympathy with national ten- 
dencies, excogitate a theory of morals which calms the 
conscience by representing God and the soul and its future 
destiny as unknown and unknowable, as possibly fictions of 
our semi-barbarous, rough, cultureless ancestors, as objects 
about which it is waste of time to speculate, seeing that the 
fact of their existence is wholly beyond our power to 


-ascertain, and there will be no lack of willing auditors 


to receive such doctrines without inquiry. Let them throw 
into their dissertations a dash of elevated sentiments, and 
talk of being penetrated with a sense of duty, of “all 
knowledge as chiefly a means to worthiness of life, given 
for the double purpose of making each of us practically 
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useful to his fellow-creatures, and of elevating the character 
of the species itself: exalting and dignifying our nature ;” 
let them speak with respect of religion in the general, and 
advocate the study of ecclesiastical history as a means of 
giving information and training, and helping us “to form 
our own belief in a manner worthy of intelligent beings, 
who ask for truth at all hazards,” and they will be extolled 
on all hands as large-minded, liberal and honest. Even 
the religiously disposed will be thrown off their guard by 
an appearance of fairness, and a total abstinence from the 
outspoken infidelity of other days. A negative theology 
with a corresponding negative philosophy does but sing 
a lullaby to startled consciences, and accompany the 
heedless dance of the giddy crowd with sweet strains which 
complete the gratification of the senses by imparting 
to worldliness that which it so much desires, a feeling 
of security. 

Mr. Mill in his work on Utilitarianism is anxious to 
defend the system from the charge of godlessness. He 
says :— 

If it be a true belief that God desires, above all things, the 
happiness of His creatures, and that this was His purpose in their 
creation, utility is not only not a godless doctrine, but more pro- 
foundly religious than any other. If it be meant that utilitarianism 
does not recognise the revealed will of God as the supreme law 
of morals, I answer, that a utilitarian who believes in the perfect 
goodness and wisdom of God, necessarily believes that whatever 
God has thought fit to reveal on the subject of morals, must fulfil 
the requirements of utility ina supreme degree. ... Whatever 
aid religion, either natural or revealed, can afford to ethical inves- 
tigation, is as open to the utilitarian moralist as to any other” 
Utilitarianism, pp. 31, 32). 


Accordingly Mr. Mill treats the objection with no little 
contempt. 


We not uncommonly hear the doctrine of utility inveighed 
against as a godless doctrine. Jf it be necessary to say anything at 
all against so mere an assumption, we may say that the question 
depends upon what idea we have formed of the moral character of 
the Deity ” (Utilitarianism, p. 31). 


Now Mr. Austin in his lectures on the “ Province of 
Jurisprudence,” though a most decided utilitarian, con- 
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nects the theory with the Divine Benevolence, in the 
manner of Bentham. God designs the happiness of 
sentient beings. Some actions forward that purpose, others 
frustrate it. The first, God has enjoined; the second, 
He has forbidden. Knowing, therefore, the tendency of 
of any action, we know the divine command with respect 
to it. It would seem then that Mr. Mill is entitled to 
maintain the freedom of Utilitarianism from the charge 
of godlessness. But it must be remembered that the 
objection is not brought against Utilitarianism in the 
abstract, but as it is found in certain authors in combina- 
tion with other theories not directly ethical. As expounded 
by some authors, no doubt, it may be perfectly compatible 
with Theism and some sort of religious, or even dogmatic, 
belief. But the question is whether Mr. Mill’s Utilitarianism 
and Mr. Bain’s—for we confine ourselves at present to 
these two leading thinkers on that side—is consistent 
with any form of Christianity or even with natural religion, 
or at the very least whether its tendency is not to 
scepticism and materialism. 

According to Mr. Bain the sole end and ultimate stan- 
dard of morality is the well-being or happiness of mankind. 
But we must be on our guard against confounding this 
happiness with what the scholastics call deatitudo. He 
limits his ideas to the present state of man’s existence, 
to the welfare of human beings living together in society. 
Society is then at the summit of happiness when the 
sum of human pleasures is at its maximum, and the 
total of human pains at its minimum. In his elaborate 
work on mental and moral science, there is no word, of 
any other end of man, no hint of the possibility of an 
after life. Historically indeed he says, that morality has 
been founded not only on utility, but also on sentiment, 
caprice, arbitrary liking or disliking. Those utilities which 
are indispensable to the very existence of men in society 
have of course always been recognised, and have formed 
the basis of the primary moral duties. The interests of 
security are the first and most pressing concern of human 
society. Whatever relates to this is of paramount im- 
portance. Society cannot exist long without such duties 
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being observed, and hence the rules which enforce them 
may be said to be eternal and immutable, if by eternal 
we mean permanent in the present state of things, and if 
by immutable, not subject to the caprice of custom, which 
could not change them without sacrificing the very being 
of society. But sentiment is essentially variable. In rude 
and imperfect communities it will differ widely from the 
tone of more polished and civilised nations, and hence 
the manner of carrying into effect the primary regulations 
of society will vary also. For example, the family bond 
is essential to the existence of society. But sentiment 
rules its form. In one age or country polygamy will be 
the custom, because opinion for the time being thinks 
that form the best; in another monogamy will become 
compulsory, and its opposite be deemed immoral, because 
that particular form of the family happens to be judged 
to be the best by legislators. The proof adduced for this 
position is characteristic. There must be an ultimate 
end, and for that no proof proper can be offered ; it must 
be received as self-evident, and its sole authority is the 
person receiving it. In other words, it is a final assump- 
tion to be tested by reference to the individual judgment 
of mankind. Now the judgment of mankind seems 
tolerably general in favour of happiness, in the sense 
above given to the word, as the supreme end of human 
conduct, morality included. If the primary law of the 
will, according to which each one of us for himself seeks 
pleasure and avoids pain, present or prospective, were 
not interfered with by fixed ideas operating under the 
influence of feeling, and creating impassioned, exaggerated, 
irrational motives or ends, there would be perfect unanimity 
on the subject. As it is, men have in great measure 
looked to the temporal welfare of society as their main 
end. They are tending to, and may ultimately adopt, 
without reservation, this end as the sole object to be 
aimed at. Even of the ten commandments, that offspring 
of religious sentiment, six are distinctly utilitarian, that 
is, have no end except to ward off evils, and to further 
the temporal well-being of mankind. Gradually men are 
emancipating themselves from sentiment. The observance 
VOL XI. T 
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of fasts and sacred days, with kindred religious acts, is 
passing out of favour as morally binding. The indissolu- 
bility of marriage, which similarly arose from a sentiment, 
is rapidly tending towards the same fate. We hope some 
day to see the human race abandoning all standards of 
morality which have ever competed with Utility. What 
better evidence could be given that Utility is the moral 
standard that ought to be? Moral right and wrong then 
is a code of regulations based upon the experience of the 
human race, and by consequence that moral faculty which 
some have supposed to be simple and innate, is in reality 
a complex fact of the mind arising from education under 
government or authority, which comes in aid of prudence, 
sympathy, and the emotions generally, tu stamp upon 
actions the peculiar attribute of rightness. We learn by 
degrees, under the influence of government enforcing its 
rules by punishment, to disapprove that which wounds — 
our self-interest, and the natural emotions of sympathy 
lead us to extend our disapprobation to actions which 
put others to pain. This is an outline sufficiently accurate 
of the two leading divisions of Mr. Bain’s ethics. 

Surely there can be no need of showing that such a 
theory is in direct conflict with revealed religion, at any 
rate in any dogmatic form. It distinctly assumes that 
the subjective judgments of individual men are the ultimate 
court of appeal. Religious worship in any form is reduced 
to an affair of sentiment. The idea of God as a legislator 
is simply passed by without the slightest notice. 

Further, natural religion is treated with the same sort 
of contemptuous neglect. Morality takes no cognisance 
of the relations between God and the soul. Its horizon 
is limited by society and the present life. Why, but 
because Mr. Bain starts in psychology from the assump- 
tion that the sphere of human knowledge or experience 
(the words in his system are synonymous) embraces two 
departments only, popularly called mazter or mind—scienti- 
fically, the odject and subject—of which the former is exactly 
circumscribed by one property, extension, and the latter 
is the sum total of self-experiences, or the three functions 
of feeling, will, and thought? From the very outset it 
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is taken for granted that God and the soul, as a spiritual 
substance, are not objects of human knowledge. Their 
existence is not denied any more than we deny the 
existence of any undiscovered star, but they need not 
and ought not to be taken into account, because they are 
undiscovered and undiscoverable. Atheism is not asserted, 
but Theism is decidedly rejected. It would be absurd to 
admit any assertion, positive or negative, about what 
cannot be known, and Atheism and Theism ave the 
negative and positive poles of assertion concerning the 
being of an unknowable God. The proper attitude of 
mind under these circumstances or conditions is that of 
pure scepticism. Rather even scepticism says too much, 
for it supposes that there are reasons for either alternative, 
though not strong enough to determine the mind to any 
conviction, and therefore leaving it in the state of doubt. 
The best description of Mr. Bain’s position is that which 
Mr. Huxley gives of his own—he is not a sceptic, he 
merely professes Wescience, a state of utter and irremediable 
ignorance. 

The same remark applies to the question of the immor- 
tality and spirituality of the soul. We need not ask about 
either the one or the other, till we may have settled the 
preliminary question whether there be such a thing asa soul 
ora mind. But this is a question which Mr. Bain declines 
to answer. There are sensations and emotions, in a word, 
feelings, which include all pleasures and pains; there is 
will or volition, which means all actions of human beings 
in so far as impelled or guided by feelings; there is 
thought or cognition in all its branches, that is, there 
are properties or functions or subject experiences, which 
may be defined negatively as the absence of extension ; 
but whether they are properties or functions of anything, 
is more than we can hope to find out. We may call them 
collectively mind or soul, provided we always declare 
or imply our ignorance as to the existence of any thing 
or substance corresponding to the name. Such a doctrine 
only escapes being materialist by declaring that we can 
know nothing as to the reality of things, either of mind 
or of body. At the same time its explanation of spiritual 
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functions is altogether materialistic in its terms. Take 
the will for example. The essential and primary element 
of the will is the spontaneous activity of the human frame, 
an energy of the nerve centres of the body rising and 
falling with the vigour and nutrition of the system, and 
when fully charged requiring, like the battery of the 
torpedo, relief by pouring itself out upon some object 
or other, without any stimulus from without. This given, 
and the law that pleasure is connected with increase and 
pain with decrease of vitality, feeling becomes linked with 
spontaneity by the law of self-conservation, and we have 
all that is necessary to constitute the human will in its 
undeveloped state. Nothing more is required to con- 
stitute the mature will, the volitional power in its full 
development, than a process of education through the 
association of pleasure and pain with various movements 
and the acquired power of feeling to command movement. 
All volition consists then in putting forth muscular power ; 
all voluntary control is muscular; through the muscles, 
feeling and thought are managed and commanded. Such 
a theory of the will leaves no room for the idea of freedom, 
or moral responsibility. The will is an organic function, 
simply subject like any other function of the organism 
to the general laws of causation. Pleasure becomes its 
sole motive, which it must obey, and there is no system 
of ethics left that will fit into the theory except that of 
Utility. That system is uniformally adopted by sensational 
and experimental philosophers, and in judging of it as 
propounded by them it must not be valued according to 
the isolated merits of the one idea of utility, but be 
regarded in its integrity and in combination with the 
theories from which in reality it sprung. Mr. Mill’s 
answer therefore to the charge of godlessness against the 
utilitarianism now professed by scientific men and advo- 
cated by himself, is founded on a misstatement of the 
question at issue, and is calculated to throw the unwary 
off their guard. It cannot be too often repeated that, 
however some phases of Utilitarianism are compatible with 
belief in natural and revealed religion, that particular form 
of it now in vogue is absolutely irreconcilable with either. 
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Mr. Mill, like Mr. Bain, raises his system of ethics 
upon a foundation of sensational psychology. Arcades 
ambo, et cantare pares ct-respondere parati. He maintains 
that all our ideas (which must not be supposed to include 
general concepts, which are the pernicious fiction of 
philosophers) sprang from sensation, and are manufactured 
into their present form by the laws of association—these 
laws being those of contiguity in time and place and of 
resemblance—of contiguity among, or resemblance between, 
things presented to the mind from without, from an 
unknown external world, originating, for anything we 
know, fortuitously. Though obliged to assume the objec- 
tive reality of matter at least in the forms of speech 
we adopt, we are not therefore to suppose that we are 
rationally justified in asserting its existence independently 
of our sensations any more than the fact of our sensations 
and perceptions reveals to us the existence of a thinking 
mind. Both are alike mysterious and unknown. We 
talk of matter and mind, but these are convenient formule 
for the incognisable external cause to which, from a ten- 
dency of the human mind, we ascribe our sensations, and 
for the similarly incognisable recipient or percipient of 
sensations. By another tendency of the mind the different 
name comes to be considered the name of a different 
thing. But that it is in fact different, is more than any 
one can tell. We think of the mind as a unity, but the 
idea of unity arises simply from permanence. Mind is 
a permanent possibility of sensations, thoughts, emotions, 
volitions. Where is the room for freedom of the will 
where moral ideas are formed, like all others, out of 
sensations of pleasure and pain by means of associations 
which are determined by outward circumstances ? What 
have we to do with any other than temporal and material 
happiness if we know nothing of its possibility, or with 
moral government other than that of society, if we are 
in sheer ignorance of the existence of God ? 

We are not refuting these systems at present. Our 
only object is to show the unwary who may be captivated 
by the high-sounding phrases and lofty sentiment common 
amongst our contemporary utilitarian moralists, that the 
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system is intimately bound up with doctrines concerning 
God, and man, and the universe, which neither any faithful 
Catholic, nor even any Christian man, can possibly enter- 
tain. At the mention of our Saviour’s name Dante 
represents Virgil as sad and hopeless : 


Chind la fronte e piu non disse e rimase turbato. 


Not less dreary is the outlook of these philosophers upon 
all the great questions which lie beyond the sphere of 
sensation and experience. The practical result of their 
doctrines is the same as if they were Atheists, though not 
liking the just stigma attached to the profession of Atheism, 
they are irritated at any application of the name to 
themselves. They are not the less sowing amongst the 
rising generation dragon’s teeth, which hereafter will spring 
up armed men working havoc and destruction with all 
religious institutions, sanctions, practices, beliefs ; nay, with 
that very social order which they themselves prize so 
highly, but which, by raising it to undue and supreme 
importance, they are condemning to inevitable collapse 
and fatal ruin. . 
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The Wife's Crucifir. 
(From the French of Lamartine.*) 


Dear token, left me with her dying breath, 
Her last farewell, and fainting faltering word, 
Twice sacred relic from the hand of Death, 
And image of my Lord! 


How oft my tears have steep’d Thy sacred Form 

Since that dark moment, now so long gone by, 

My trembling hands received thee, freshly warm 
With her last hallowing sigh. 


The holy tapers shed a feeble light, 
The Priest was murmuring requiems low and deep, 
Like plaintive songs by mother breathed at night 
To soothe an infant’s sleep. 


Of holy faith her brow retained the trace, 
That beauty too divine and pure to die: 
Death, as he pass’d, left stamped upon her face—- 
Left, too, his majesty ! 


The breeze that waved her floating ringlets’ gloom, 
At times her features veiled, at times display’d, 
As we see hanging o’er a marble tomb 
The cypress with its shade. 


One arm was drooping from the funeral couch, 
The other, gently folded on her breast, 
Seemed still to clasp with fond and lingering touch 
‘The Saviour’s image blest. 


Her lips once more to press the Form had sought, 
But in that holy kiss her spirit passed, 
As a light perfume that the flame has caught 
Ere wafted by the blast. 


* In the account of the death of this Poet an interesting mention is made of 
the cross which he continually wore, and which inspired the poem. 
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Then silence reigned upon her features pale, 
The breath in her cold bosom stirred no more, 
And o’er her eyes their curtain’s snowy veil 
A dreamy stillness wore. 


And I, while nameless terrors hushed my breath, 
Dared not approach the soul’s forsaken shrine. 
As if the speechless dignity of death 
Had rendered it divine. 


The Priest read well that agonising look— 
“ Hope and remembrance yet with thee may dwell,” 
He said, as from her hand the cross he took, 
** My son, preserve them well !” 


Yes, mournful heritage, thou shalt remain— 
Seven times the tree that on her tomb I set 
Has lost its foliage, and has bloomed again, 
But thou art with me yet. 


Placed on this heart, where all but woe is dead, 
Thou hast defended it from many a storm, 
And drop by drop my eyes their grief have shed 

Upon the Holy Form. 


Last confidant of spirits heavenward bound, 
Come rest upon my heart and breathe to me, 
The words she uttered when their feeble sound 
Was only heard by thee. 


In that dim, hour, when the departing soul 
Hid by the veil that thickens o’er her view, 
Retiring ’mid the shades that deeper roll, 
Scarce hears the last adieu ! 


When floating vaguely betwixt life and death, 
Like the ripe fruit suspended from the tree, 
The spirit hovers, trembling at each breath 
Over eternity. 


When the sad harmonies of tears and prayer 
No longer on the clouded mind descend, 
Press’d to the dying lips Thou still art there, 

Thou true and faithful Friend ! 
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To raise those faltering thoughts from earth to Heaven, 
To clear the terrors of the thorny way, 
Divine Consoler, for our comfort given, 
Reveal, what dost thou say ? 


Thou knowest Death, tears from Thy sacred Eye, 
On those dark nights when Thou didst pray in pain, 
Have bathed the olives of Gethsemani 
From eve to morn again. 


And when Thy lifedrops on the Cross did flow, 
Earth mourned, Thy Mother wept, but could not save, . 
Like us, Thou left’st ‘Thy Heart’s best friends below, 
Thy Body to the grave. 


Oh, may my weakness by that Death divine 
Yield on Thy Breast the agonising sigh, 
When comes my hour, oh, then remember 7Zhzxe, 
Thou, Who didst deign to die! 


And I will seek the spot where she I love 
Breath’d out her last adieu upon Thy feet : 
Her soul shall guide my soul to realms above, 
By the same God to meet. 


Oh! then when stretched upon my dying bed, 
Serene, though mournful, calmly standing by, 
May some lov’d one receive, when I am fled, 
The sacred legacy. 


Her sorrows soothe, her wavering faith sustain, 

And hallowed by the spell of memories flown 

From those that part to those that here remain, 
Oh! mayst thou still pass on— 


Till the Last Trumpet to destruction deep 
Shall doom the quaking Earth, the roaring Flood, 
And wake the blest, who in the shadow sleep 
Of the Eternal Rood! 


Difficulties of the Cheory of Patural Selection, 


BeEForE concluding our remarks on Mr. Darwin’s theory, we may 
as well perhaps just glance at a certain very wide subject con- 
nected with it. We say “ connected with it,” because Mr. Darwin, 
in his book on the origin of species, does not pretend to explain 
the genesis of the higher psychical phenomena of man. Never- 
theless, some of his disciples are not equally prudent; and, 
indeed, the report has reached us that Mr. Darwin himself is 
engaged in the preparation of a work in which this question can 
hardly fail to be considered. It may be well then to glance at 
(for our space allows no more) the subject alluded to, which is 
the origin of the notion of “ morality.” As is no doubt known 
to most of our readers, it is asserted by some, that in spite of the 
great present difference between the ideas “useful” and “ right,” 
yet they are nevertheless one in origin. 

They say that ‘ Natural Selection,” has through long ages 
preserved those individuals who had a liking for practices and 
habits of mind useful to the race, and has destroyed those of an 
extremely contrary tendency. The descendants of individuals so 
preserved have, they say, come to inherit such a liking, and 
finding this inherited tendency thus existing in themselves, have 
become apt to regard it as zvnate, and independent of all expe- 
rience, whereas really it is only the result of the gradual accretion 
of useful predilections which from time to time arose in a series 
of ancestors naturally selected. This is the notion of some of 
our contemporaries, according to whom “morality” is, as it were, 
the congealed past experience of the race, and “virtue” is no 
more than a sort of “ retrieving.” 

Some remarks made by Mr. Darwin appear to show his 
disposition to sympathise with this view. Thus, in his book on 
Animals and Plants under Domestication,* he asserts that “the 
savages of Australia and South America hold the crime of incest 
tm abhorrence;” but he considers that the abhorrence has 
probably arisen by “ Natural Selection,” the ill effects of close 
inter-breeding causing the less numerous and less healthy off- 

* Vol. ii., p. 122. 
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spring of incestuous unions to disappear by degrees in favour of 
the descendants (greater both in number and strength) of indi- 
viduals who naturally, from,some cause or other, as he suggests, 
preferred to mate with strangers rather than with close blood- 
relations ; this preference being transmitted, and becoming thus 
instinctive in remote descendants. 

But to meet Mr. Darwin merely on his own ground, it may be 
objected that this notion fails to account for “‘ abhorrence” and 
“moral reprobation,” for, as no stream can rise higher than its 
source, the original “ slight feeling” which was wsefud would have 
been perpetuated, but would never have been augmented beyond 
the degree requisite to ensure the beneficial preference, and 
therefore would not certainly have become magnified into 
“abhorrence.” It will not do to assume that the union of males 
and females each possessing the required “ slight feeling” must 
give rise to offspring with an intensified feeling of the same 
kind, for, apart from reversion, Mr. Darwin has called atten- 
tion to the unexpected modifications which sometimes results 
from the union of similarly constituted parents. He says,* “ If 
two top-knotted canaries are matched, the young, instead of 
having very fine top-knots, are generally bald.” In the same 
way, the union of parents with a similar aversion might result in 
phenomena quite other than the augmentation of such aversion, 
even if the two aversions should be altogether similar ; while very 
probably they might be so different in their nature as to tend to 
neutralise each other. Besides, the union of parents so similarly 
emotional would be rare amongst such savages, where marriages 
would be owing to almost anything rather than to congeniality 
of mind between the spouses. 

Again, care of, and tenderness towards the aged and infirm, 
are actions on all hands admitted to be “right,” but it is difficult 
to see how such could ever have been so useful to a community 
as to have been seized on and developed by the exclusive 
action of the law of the “ survival of the fittest.” On the con- 
trary, we are inclined to think that on strict utilitarian principles 
the rigid political economy of Tierra del Fuegot would have 

* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i., p. 295. 

+ See the highly interesting Yournal of Researches of Mr. Darwin (second 
edition), vol. i., p. 214, where he describes the habits of the natives of that 
part: ‘‘It is certainly true, that when pressed in winter by hunger they kill 
and devour their old women before they kill their dogs. The boy being asked 
why they did this, answered, ‘ Doggies catch otters, old women no.’ They 
often run away into the mountains, but they are pursued by the men and 
brought back to the slaughter-house at their own firesides!” 
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been eminently favoured and diffused by the impartial action 
of “Natural Selection” alone. Similarly, admiration of acts 
of great self-denial done for the good of others, and tending 
even to the destruction of the actor, could hardly be accounted 
for on Darwinian principles alone ; for self-immolators must but 
rarely leave direct descendants, while the community they benefit 
must by their destruction tend, so far, to morally deteriorate. But 
devotion to others of the same community is by no means a// that 
has to be accounted for. Devotion to the whole human race, and 
devotion to God—in the form of asceticism—have been, and are, 
very generally recognised as “ good,” and (on the principle once 
more that a stream cannot ascend) it is to us simply impossible to 
conceive that such ideas and sanctions could have been developed 
by ‘‘ Natural Selection ” alone, from only that degree of unselfish- 
ness necessary for the preservation of brutally barbarous commu- 
nities in the struggle for life. That degree of unselfishness once 
attained, further improvement would be checked by the mutual 
opposition of diverging moral tendencies and spontaneous 
variations in all directions, added to which we have the prin- 
ciple of reversion and atavism tending powerfully to restore 
the more degraded anterior condition, and, indeed, requiring 
the continued action of “ Natural Selection” to prevent positive 
retrogression. It is certainly difficult to see how, through the 
action of ‘‘ Natural Selection” alone, the maxim, /iat justitia 
ruat celum, could ever have been excogitated, still less have 
found a widespread acceptance. 

But no one disputes the complete distinctness, here and now, 
of the ideas of “duty” and “ expediency,” whatever may. have 
been the origin of those ideas. No one pretends that ingratitude 
may in any past abyss of time have been a virtue, or that it may 
be such now in Arcturus or the Pleiades. Indeed, a certain 
eminent writer of the utilitarian school of ethics has amusingly 
and very instructively shown* how radically distinct are the two 
ideas hé endeavours to identify. Now, these ideas being so 
distinct now, the same difficulty meets us with regard to their 
origin that we met with before in considering the first beginnings 
of useful bodily structures. Darwinians would probably assert 
that the germs of morality exist in apes, especially as Mr. Darwin 
speculates as to whether the gorillas or ourang-outans in effecting 


* We allude to Mr. John Stuart Mill, a writer quite remarkable for the 
charming aiveté with which he every now and then, by a simple remark, takes 
the ground from under his own feet, and demonstrates the futility of his very 
argument. See Discussions on Sir William Hamilton, p. 103. 
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their matrimonial relations, show any tendency to respect the 
table of prohibited degrees of affinity.* No tittle of evidence has 
yet been adduced pointing in such a direction, but surely if it 
were of such importance and efficiency as to result (through the 
aid of “ Natural Selection” alone) in that “abhorrence” before 
spoken of, we might expect to be able to detect unmistakable 
evidence of its incipient stages. But in fact, did the most unde- 
viating instinct guide apes and other brutes, in such matters, it 
would not indicate even the faintest germ of morality; moral 
reprobation is absolutely absent from every brute, however highly 
organised. It is interesting, on the other hand, to note Mr. 
Darwin’s statement as to the existence of this feeling even in the 
very lowest and most degraded of all the human races known to 
us.t As to the first beginning of the idea of “ right,” “ Natural 
Selection ” is impotent to suggest even an approach towards its 
explanation. For we need hardly remind our readers that acts 
may be materially moral to a high degree without being in the 
least formally so. Actions like those of the bee, the beaver, or 
the dog, however good as regards their effect on the community 
to which they belong, are absolutely destitute of the most 
incipient degree of real goodness, because unaccompanied by 
consciousness and will directed towards the fulfilment of duty as 
an end. ‘The confusion of thought resulting from confounding 
together these very distinct things is far from uncommon,} and 
its effects are disastrous indeed! Were virtue a mere kind of 
“retrieving,” then certainly we should have to view with appre- 
hension the spread of intellectual development which might lead 
the human ‘ retrievers” to regard from a new point of view their 
fetching and carrying! But here we enter upon a theme foreign 
to the immediate matter in hand, though a very tempting one, 
and one which we may, perhaps, before very long be able to treat 
directly and at some length. 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol, ii. 

+ Again Mr. Darwin bears witness to the existence of moral reprobation 
on the part of the Fuegians (Journal of Researches, vol. i., p. 215): ‘* The 
nearest approach to religious feeling which I heard of was shown by York 
Minster (a Fuegian) who, when Mr. Bynoe shot some very young ducklings as 
specimens, declared in the most solemn manner, ‘Oh, Mr. Bynoe, much rain, 
snow, blow much.’ This was evidently a retributive punishment for wasting 
human food.” 

t Professor Huxley asks: ‘* Is mother-love vile because a hen shows it ; or 
fidelity base, because dogs possess it?” (Alan's place in Nature, p. 111). It 
is only metaphorically that ‘* maternal love” can be attributed to the hen, or 
** fidelity” to the dog. 
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Mr. Darwin’s theory of /angenesis must, finally, receive a 
passing notice, though our limits forbid us to enter into much 
detail on the subject. This theory appears to be as follows : That 
each living organism is ultimately made up of an almost infinite 
number of minute particles termed “gemmules,” each of which 
has power to reproduce its kind. Moreover, that these particles 
circulate freely about the organism, and are derived from all the 
parts of all the organs of the less remote ancestors of each such 
organism during all the states and stages of such several ancestor’s 
existence ; and therefore of the several states of such ancestor’s 
organs. ‘That such a complete collection of gemmules is aggre- 
gated in each ovum and spermatozoon in most animals, and in 
each part capable of reproducing by gemmation (budding) in the 
lowest animals and in plants. ‘Therefore in many of such lower 
organisms such a congeries of ancestral gemmules must exist in 
every part of its body, since in them every part is capable of 
reproducing by gemmation. “It has often been said by natu- 
ralists that each cell of a plant has the actual or potential capacity 
of reproducing the whole plant; but it has this power only in 
virtue of containing gemmules derived from every part.”* 

Moreover, these gemmules tend to aggregate themselves, and 
reproduce in certain definite relations. ‘Thus, when the foot of a 
newt is cut off, its reproduction is explained by Mr. Darwin as 
the aggregation of those floating gemmules which come next in 
order to those of the cut surface, and the successive aggregations 
of the other kind of gemmules coming after in regular order. 
Also, the most ordinary processes of repair are similarly accounted 
for, and the successive development of similar parts and organs in 
creatures in which such complex evolutions occur is explained in 
the same way, by the independent action of separate gemmules. 

In order that each living creature may be thus furnished, the 
number of such gemmules in each must be inconceivable. 
Mr. Darwin says:t “In a highly organised and complex animal, 
the gemmules thrown off from each different cell or unit 
throughout the body must be inconceivably numerous and minute. 
Each unit of each part, as it changes during development, and we 
know that some insects undergo at least twenty metamorphoses, 
must throw off its gemmules. All organic beings, moreover, 
include many dormant gemmules derived from their grand- 
parents and more remote progenitors, but not from all their 
progenitors. These almost infinitely numerous and minute gem- 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 403. 
+ See Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 366. 
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mules must be included in each bud, ovule, spermatozoon, and 
pollen grain.” We have seen also that in certain cases such must 
be included also in every part of the whole body of each 
organism! But where are we to stop? There must be gemmules . 
not only from every organ, but from every part of such, from 
every cell, thread, or fibre entering into the composition of such 
part, from every nucleus of every cell, from every nucleolus 
found in each such nucleus, and from every component part 
of each such nucleolus. Moreover, not only from all these, 
but from each and every successive stage of the evolu- 
tion and development of such successively more and more 
elementary parts. At the first glance this new atomic theory has 
charms from its apparent simplicity, but the attempt thus to 
follow it out to its limits appears to us to indicate its essential 
insufficiency and cumbrousness. Mr. Darwin himself is fully 
aware that there must be some limit to this aggregation of 
gemmules. He says :* “ Excessively minute and numerous as 
they are believed to be, an infinite number derived, during a 
long course of modification and descent, from each cell of each 
progenitor, could not be supported or nourished by the organism.” 

But waiving all this, the theory does not even then, as far as 
we yet see, account in the least for certain phenomena. For 
example, how is the simple reproduction of certain marine worms 
—e.g., Wais—explicable by it? In such creatures we see that a 
certain segment of the body gradually becomes modified till it 
assumes the condition of a head, and this remarkable phenomenon 
is repeated again and again, the body of each worm thus dividing 
into new individuals. ‘The development of such a mode of repro- 
duction seems to us not to be accounted for either by ‘‘ Natural 
Selection ” nor by the supplementary theory of Pangenesis. Simi- 
larly with the secondary larva of certain Echinoderms (spoken of 
in the first part of this article) which swims away with the stomach 
of the primary larva. 

This conception of Mr. Darwin seems to us to be little, if at 
all, superior to the hypothesis put forward by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer.t ‘The former author, as we have seen, makes use of 
imaginary “gemmules;” according to the latter writer, each 
organism consists of certain so-called “ physiological units,” each 
unit having an innate power and capacity, by which it tends to. 
reproduce the entire organism of which it forms a part, unless, in 
the meantime, its force is exhausted by its taking part in the 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 402. 
+ In his Principles of Biology. 
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production of some definite tissue. This conception much 
resembles that suggested by Professor Owen in his treatise on 
Parthenogenesis,* where the cells resulting from the subdivision 
of the germinal vesicle were represented as conserving their 
developmental force, unless employed in building up definite 
organic structures. 

None of these conceptions, however, give any real explanation. 
In each case the facts of biology are restated, and certain names 
and epithets imposed, but Mr. Darwin’s atomic theory appears 
at first sight to be more simple, and so lends itself more to the 
delusion that all mysteries can be readily cleared away, and the 
most recondite biological phenomena made an affair of A, B, C. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis, on the other hand, requires 
the assumption of an innate tendency in each physiological unit, 
which tendency might perhaps be represented by the symbol of a 
complex series of vibrations forming a most intricate harmony 
(analogous to one of sound or colour), in the whole organism, 
of which each such unit is a component part. In this way the 
reparation of local injuries might be symbolised as a filling up 
and completion of an interrupted rhythm. Thus also monstrous 
aberrations from typical structure might correspond to a discord, 
and sterility from crossing be compared to the darkness resulting 
from the interference of waves of light. 

Such symbolism will harmonise with the peculiar reproduction 
of the Vais before mentioned, with the facts of serial homology, 
and with those of bilateral and vertical symmetry, &c. Also, 
as the atoms of a wine-glass may be made to give out sound 
by the action of those of an adjacent tuning-fork, so it may be 
conceived that physiological units of one organism may be influ- 
enced by surrounding organisms and other conditions, and that 
influences by accumulation may upset the original rhythm and 
produce a modification of it—a fresh chord in the harmony of 
nature—a new species ! 

But leaving these fancies, we must return to our subject— 
namely, to the theory of “ Natural Selection.” As we have 
already said, we cordially acknowledge our debt of gratitude to 
Messrs. Darwin and Wallace for propounding it, however little we 
think it capable of the great work its more zealous advocates have 
attributed to it. The hypothesis of Pangenesis is also highly 
interesting and suggestive, and we receive its publication with 
thanks. There is, however, a portion of Mr. Darwin’s last work 
which we have perused with surprise and sadness ; surprise, 


* Published by Van Voorst in 1849. 
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because we were far from expecting from a naturalist and an 
observer of Mr. Darwin’s eminence such trivial remarks, and 
what we cannot refrain from terming such a pitiable manifestation 
of one-sidedness and shallowness ; sadness, because the remarks 
referred to appear to us to indicate (we need not say how much 
we hope the appearance is false) a strong antitheistic bias. We 
regret the passage also because the completeness of the work is 
rather marred than enhanced by its insertion. 

We here allude to the last two pages of the second volume of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, where Mr. Darwin, after 
treating at such great length, and even with a sometimes _per- 
plexing fulness, the question of domestic varieties, suddenly 
plunges into the most immense and important of subjects, in 
order to dispose of it, or to seem to do so, in a few concluding 
paragraphs. It is with nothing less than amazement that we 
notice here the apparent utter inability of Mr. Darwin to enter, 
even for 2 moment, into the ideas or to conceive the position of 
a Theistic philosopher. He says,* alluding to an illustration given 
by him in a former chapter: “The shape of the fragments of stone 
at the base of our precipice may be called accidental, but this is 
not strictly correct, for the shape of each depends on a long 
sequence of events, all obeying natural laws, on the nature of 
the rock, on the lines of definition or cleavage, on the form of 
the mountain which depends on its upheaval and subsequent 
denudation, and lastly, on the storm and earthquake which threw 
down the fragments. But in regard to the use to which the 
fragments may be put, their shape may strictly be said to be 
accidental. And here we are led to face a great difficulty, in 
alluding to which I am aware that I am travelling beyond my 
proper province. An omniscient Creator must have foreseen 
every consequence which results from the laws imposed by Him, 
but can it be reasonably maintained that the Creator intentionally 
ordered, if we use the words in any ordinary sense, that certain 
fragments of rock should assume certain shapes, so that the 
builder might erect his edifice? If the various laws which have 
determined the shape of each fragment were not predetermined 
for the builder’s sake, can it with any greater probability be 
maintained that He specially ordained, for the sake of the 
breeder, each of the innumerable variations in our domestic 
animals and plants—many of these variations being of no service 
to man, and not beneficial, far more often injurious, to the 
creatures themselves? Did He ordain that the crop and tail- 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 431. 
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feathers of the pigeon should vary in order that the fancier might 
make his grotesque pouter and fantail breeds? Did He cause 
the frame and mental qualities of the dog to vary in order that a 
breed might be formed of indomitable ferocity, with jaws fitted to 
pin down the bull for man’s brutal sport? But if we give up the 
principle in one case—if we do not admit that the variations of 
the primeval dog were intentionally guided, in order that the 
greyhound, for instance, that perfect image of symmetry and 
vigour, might be formed—no shadow of reason can be assigned 
for the belief that the variations, alike in nature and the result of 
the same general laws, which have been the groundwork through 
Natural Selection of the formation of the most perfectly adapted 
animals in the world, man included, were intentionally and 
specially guided. _ However much we may wish it, we can hardly 
follow Professor Asa Gray in his belief ‘that variation has been 
led along certain beneficial lines,’ like a stream ‘along definite 
and useful lines of irrigation.’ If we assume that each particular 
variation was from the beginning of all time preordained, the 
plasticity of the organisation, which leads to many injurious devia- 
tions of structure, as well as that redundant power of reproduction 
which inevitably leads to a struggle for existence, and, as a con- 
sequence, to the Natural Selection or survival of the fittest, must 
appear to us superfluous laws of nature. On the other hand, 
an omnipotent and omniscient Creator ordains everything and 
foresees everything. ‘Thus we are brought face to face with a 
difficulty as insoluble as is that of freewill and predestination.” 
The illustration referred to was that of a man building an 
edifice from fragments of rock at the base of a precipice, by 
selecting for various parts of the building the pieces most suitable, 
through the form they had assumed, to help in the construction 
of such various parts, and Mr. Darwin says we should “regard 
him as the paramount power.”* But an intelligent and philosophic 
theist would zo¢ regard him as the paramount power, and could 
not do so. Mr. Darwin, and many like him, appear to find it 
unreasonable and absurd that men should regard phenomena 
in a light not furnished by or deducible from the very phenomena 
themselves, although the men so regarding them avow that their 
mode of viewing those phenomena in question comes from quite 
another source. It is as if a man, A., coming into B.’s room and 
finding there a butterfly, should insist that B. had no right to 
believe that the butterfly had not flown in at the open window, 
inasmuch as there was nothing about the room or insect to lead 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 430. 
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to any other belief, while B. stoutly maintained the contrary, he 
having met C., who had told him that he, C., had brought to 
B.’s room a ripe chrysalis, and that having watched the perfect 
insect emerge he had left it behind, while bringing away with 
him the skin of the insect. In the same way, the assertion 
that certain important conceptions of mankind are ideas in the 
mind of God, eg., the vertebrate idea, is often ridiculed, as if the 
assertors either pretended to some prodigious acuteness of mind 
or genius on the one hand, or as if they detected evidences of 
divine imaginings in the phenomena furnishing the special con- 
ception on the other. One would think that it would be, though 
unhappily it is not, superfluous to say that such assertors need 
pretend nothing of the kind, but the remark may be simply the 
necessary consequence of their being ¢heis/s at al/. For let the 
idea of God according to the highest conceptions of Christianity be 
once accepted, and then it becomes simply a truism to say that the 
mind of the Deity contains all that is good and fositive in the 
mind of man, plus, of course, an absolutely inconceivable infinity 
beyond, and that thus such human conceptions may be, nay, 
must be, asserted to be ideas in the divine mind also. It is unfair 
in the objectors to try to ridicule certain conceptions in the name 
of physical science, when their objection comes in reality not 
from physical science at all, but solely from a strong metaphy- 
sical anti-theistic bias or conviction. 

The theist having arrived at his theistic convictions from quite 
other sources than a consideration of zoological or botanical 
phenomena, returns to the consideration of such phenomena, and 
views them in a theistic light, without, of course, asserting that 
such light* has been derived from them, or that there is an 
obligation for others so to view them who decline to enter upon 
or to accept the other considerations which have produced the 
theistic conviction in the theist. It is in this way that our theist 
would altogether decline to regard the builder spoken of in the 
illustration quoted as really the “‘ paramount power.” 

What little apparent force there may be in the concluding 
objections made by Mr. Darwin to the divine agency results 
almost entirely from the low anthropomorphism which alone he 
seems able to understand as theism. It is again the dummy of 
his own construction set up to be knocked down. 

Now the theist, having got his idea of God, is compelled 
indeed to conceive of the Deity in terms which are only strictly 
applicable to the finite, z.¢., to all that is positive and all that is 


* Of course this is not from a theological point of view. 
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best in man, but he at the same time declares the utter inade- 
guacy of all such terms ; that, after all, they are but accommoda- 
tions to human infirmity ; that they are in a sense objectively false 
(because of their inadequacy), though subjectively and very 
practically true ; that they should be prefaced by “so to speak,” 
and the theist, of course, vehemently rejects from his divine 
idea all that distinctly expresses or implies human infirmity or 
limitation. 

Now Mr. Darwin (and others are like him), speaks as if all who 
believe in Almighty God were compelled to accept, as really 
applicable to the Deity, terms and ideas distinctly expressing 
human évfirmity and imitation. ‘Thus he asks whether God can 
have ordered the rock-splitting and the race variations referred to 
in the passage above quoted, for the considerations mentioned in 
the same passage. Why, even man may have several distinct 
intentions and motives for a single action, and the theist has no 
difficulty in supposing that, out of an infinite number of motives, 
the motive mentioned in each case may have been an exceed- 
ingly subordinate one. ‘The theist, though properly attributing 
; to God what, for want of a better term, be calls “ purpose ” and 
4 “ design,” yet affirms that the limitations of human purposes and 
motives are by no means applicable to the divine “ purposes.” 
Out of many, say a thousand million, reasons for the institution of 
the laws of the physical universe, some few are, to a certain 
extent, conceivable by us, and amongst these the benefits, 
‘ material and moral, accruing from them to men and to each 
i individual man in every circumstance of his life, play a certain, 
perhaps a very subordinate, part.* 

The objection to the bull-dog’s ferocity and “men’s brutal 
’ sport ” opens up the familiar and vast question of the existence 
é | of evil, a problem which cannot be treated here, but the great 
| stress laid on animal suffering in the present day induces us to 
make one or two remarks. ‘To those who accept the belief in 


God, the soul, and moral responsibility, physical suffering and 
moral evil are simply incommensurable. To such, the placing of 

| non-moral beings in the same scale with moral agents will be 


a * In the same way Mr. Lewes, in criticising the Duke of Argyll’s Reign of 
Law (Fortnightly Review, July, 1867, p. 100), asks whether we should consider 
that man wise who spilt a gallon of wine in order to fill a wine-glass? But 
because we should not do so, it by no means follows that we can argue from 
z such an action to the action of God in the visible universe. For the man’s 
s object is, by the hypothesis, to fill the wine-glass only, and the wine spilt is so 
much loss. With Almighty God it is entirely different in both respects. 
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utterly insufferable. But considering physical pain only, all must 
admit that this depends greatly on the mental condition of the 
sufferer. Only during consciousness can it be said truly to exist, 
and only in the most highly-organised men does it reach its 
extreme. It is generally admitted that lower or less cultivated 
human beings are less keenly sensitive than are the more refined. 
But only in man can there be any really great degree of suffering, 
because only in man is there that intellectual recollection of past 
moments and that anticipation of future ones which constitute in 
great part the bitterness of suffering. The momentary pang, the 
present pain, which beasts endure, though real enough, is simply 
not to be compared as to intensity with suffering induced in man 
by his high prerogative of self-consciousness. As to the “ bene- 
ficial lines” (of Dr. Asa Gray, before referred to), some of the 
facts before noticed seem to us to point very decidedly in that 
direction, but ail must admit that the actual existing outcome is 
more “beneficial” than the reverse. ‘The natural universe has 
resulted in the development of an unmistakable harmony and 
beauty, and in a decided preponderance of good and of happiness 
over their opposites. 

If laws of nature did “appear superfluous” on the theistic 
hypothesis (which we do not for one moment admit), it would 
surely be nothing less than puerile to prefer rejecting that hypo- 
thesis to conceiving that the appearance of superfluity was 
probably due to human ignorance. ‘This notion seems to be 
closely connected with that habit of mind which, in such a 
shallow way, regards ‘‘creation” and “ evolution,” as necessarily 
antithetical. As before remarked, many Christian thinkers find 
no difficulty in accepting the idea of “evolution” as well as 
that of “creation.” Mr. Darwin distinctly declines to enter 
upon the question of the first origin of organised being, still 
less the question as to the origin of the whole phenomenal 
universe. On the face of it, therefore, his theory in no way 
conflicts with the idea of creation which is conceived to be the 
very institution, the fous ef origo of that universe, with all its 
various natural laws and complex processes, not a miraculous 
interference with them. Having, as before said, once got, from 
whatever source, the idea of God, the theistic way of looking at 
the universe, naturally results in the acceptance of the dogma of 
creation, though, of course, for those who unhappily do not 
accept the idea of Deity there is and can be no such way of 
accounting for its origin. But the theist finds no need to conceive 
“creation” as a divine action, taking place now and then at 
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irregular intervals, or as arbitrary and capricious, or, in a word, 
as in any way inconsistent with harmonious and orderly develop- 
ment; so that neither evolution, nor that form of it termed 
Natural Selection, need necessarily conflict with it. Thus our 
criticisms of “ Natural Selection” rest upon natural phenomena 
alone, and are not occasioned by any hostility arising from a 
conviction of an incompatability between that theory itself and 
orthodoxy, much as we object to the last passage quoted from 
Mr. Darwin, as well as to some other of his remarks, and to 
his general tone. 

As we have before observed, it is undeniable that a somewhat 
eager acceptance of Natural Selection has sometimes accompanied 
a rejection of religious belief, and it is very probable that the 
latter state of mind has by some been honestly deemed a neces- 
sary consequence of the reception of the theory. For it may 
well be that some minds, exceptionally powerful in other respects, 
have been rendered peculiarly feeble and obtuse as regards theo- 
logical questions, from an absence of mental exercise in that 
direction. |The one-sidedness resulting from a merely partial 
exercise of the mind is notorious, as is also the considerable 
degree of opposition which, on the whole, exists between the 
“ scientific ” frame of mind and the “ philosophical.” Mr. Darwin 
is unquestionably a first-rate observer, and a most patient and 
careful thinker as regards biological phenomena ; but his philo- 
sophical ability remains to be proved, and, we are inclined to 
think, will permanently remain in that undemonstrated condition. 

Before leaving this subject, we may as well call attention to an 
instance of one amongst many of the extremely shallow objections 
made by modern writers of the highest repute to primary religious 
belief. Thus it has actually been urged, as an objection to 
theism, that were an intelligent clock to speculate as to its 
maker, it would necessarily conceive him in terms of clock-being, 
and figure him, at the best, as furnished with cogged wheels, 
escapements, &c., his motions facilitated by oil—in a word, like 
itself. Further, it is urged that this necessary clock conception 
would be completely false, and that the illustration thus exhibits 
the absurdity and unreasonableness of those men who figure the 
incomprehensible cause of all phenomena as a Being in some 
way comparable to man. Now, putting aside for the moment 
all other considerations, and accepting the illustration, surely 
the example demonstrates the absurdity of the objector himself! 
It is true, indeed, that a man is an organism indefinitely more 
complex and perfect than any clock, but if the clock could only 
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conceive of its maker in clock terms, or else in terms altogether 
inferior, the clock would plainly be quite right in speaking of its 
maker as a, to it, inconceivably perfect kind of clock, acknowledg- 
ing, at the same time, that this, its conception of him, was 
utterly inadequate, although the best its inferior nature allowed 
it to form. For if, instead of so conceiving of its maker, it 
thought of him as a piece of amorphous metal, or as mere oil, 
or by any other inferior conception which a clock might be 
imagined capable of entertaining, the clock would be wrong to 
a degree absurd indeed. For man can much more properly be 
compared with, and has much more affinity to, a perfect clock 
in full activity than to a mere piece of metal or drop of oil. 
Nor is this all. The clock is more in the right still, for its 
maker, man, actually Aas the very cogged wheels, escapements, 
oil, &c., which the clock’s conception has been supposed to attri- 
bute to him; inasmuch as all these parts must have existed as 
distinct ideas in the human clockmaker’s mind before he could 
actually construct the clock formed by him. Unquestionably, 
then, on the mere ground taken by the objector quoted, if we are 
compelled to think of the First Cause either in human terms (but 
with human imperfections abstracted and human _perfections 
carried to infinity), or, on the other hand, in terms decidedly 
inferior (such as those are driven to who decline to accept the 
term “‘ personality”), there can be no question but that the first 
conception is vastly nearer the truth than is the second. Yet 
the latter is the one put forward by such writers, and this in spite 
not only of its intellectual absurdity, but in spite, also, of the way 
it conflicts with the whole moral nature of man and all his noblest 
aspirations. But there is something more to be said about this 
very shallow sophism. If the clock in question had the power of 
knowing God from His works, it would of course have a soul 
with faculties of sensibility, intellect, consciousness, reason. In 
short, it would have essentially a human soul. The philosophical 
conception which it would form of God would be therefore like 
that of a human philosopher. Now, though we conceive of God 
through the ideas formed from the external, and those formed 
from the internal, world, or, in other words, from the world 
within and without us, yet we do not stay here, but of these 
conceptions we build up our idea of God, so to speak, by a triple 
process. We get to know, imperfectly if you will, yet truly, the 
essential nature of God, first, by ¢4e way of causality, for we 
know that all the perfection of the effect must be precontained in 
the cause, at least equivalently ; secondly, by ‘Ae way of excess, for 
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we know that all perfection, whether of the ego or the won-ego, 
must be in the infinite Being in infinite excess ; thirdly, by way of 
negation, for we know that no imperfection of being can possibly 
be in the uncreated. Therefore He is uncomposed, unchanging, 
immortal, uncaused, &c. Now, it is impossible to consider these 
three methods without perceiving that, on the one hand, we do 
not confine the perfections of God to those we perceive in 
ourselves—we perceive that all perfection of @// being is in 
Him ; and that, on the other, we exclude from our idea of God 
much that is essential to us, and a portion of our relative 
perfection. We deny that He is corporeal; we deny that He 
has faculties as such, for He is one eternal unchanging act of 
life, which is Himself. Neither, therefore, would the clock 
confine its ideas of God to what is analogical with its own being. 
It would include in that idea much which is not derived from 
self, and exclude, on the other hand, much that is so derived. 
These non-theistic speculators have confounded the material 
out of which human thought is evolved with human thought 
itself. They have superciliously surveyed the heaps of stones, 
unchiselled, unordered, ready for the builder; and then, pointing 
in triumph to the unsightly mass, have asked their admiring 
listeners : “‘ Where is your temple of order and symmetry here ?” 

A lamentable sign of our present intellectual decrepitude is the 
way in which even the so-called educated public is ready to fall 
down at the feet of any teacher of physical science who has 
attained a certain degree of fame or even notoriety. ‘Two or 
three such, with as many soi-disant philosophers, reign, at the 
present moment, in English public opinion in a way which would 
be ridiculous were not the consequences so serious. Inverting 
the true order, we have unbounded submission, as to mere matters 
of opinion, where reason and not authority should be the sole 
arbiter. In the name of truth, then, we cry out for more “ free 
thought,” and a greater exercise of “ private judgment,” in this, 
its legitimate field! 

We owe some apology to our readers for our later observations, 
which have little enough in the shape of novelty to recommend 
them. But after all, it is remarkable how little is really new 
under the sun, how the same or similar conceptions crop up 
again and again. Some speculators appear now inclined to 
return once more to the fortuitous concourse of atoms of 
Democritus—for that each animal is merely the result of the 
physically selected aggregation of his component atoms, is the 
most recent (pangenetic) development of the Darwinian hypo- 
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thesis. However this may be, the gemmules of Mr. Darwin are 
singularly like the molecules of Bonnet and of Buffon ; and even 
certain medizval authors have almost anticipated the doctrine of 
Pangenesis. Again, the “physiological units” invented by 
Herbert Spencer are, as we before said, very similar to the direct 
descendants of the primitive germ-cell made use of by Professor 
Owen in his theory of parthenogenesis. 

But even the very hypothesis of “ Natural Selection” (or the 
‘survival of the fittest”) itself was in great part thought out not 
hundreds but thousands of years ago. For Aristotle notices the 
opinion that by the accidental occurrence of combinations, organ- 
isms have been preserved and perpetuated such as final causes, 
did they exist, would have brought about, disadvantageous 
combinations or variations being speedily exterminated. The 
Epicureans afterwards, according to Simplicius, held a similar 
opinion. We may be pardoned, then, if in our objections there 
is also some want of novelty. 

‘ In conclusion we once more tender our thanks to Mr. Darwin 
for his recent contribution to science, and earnestly hope that he 
may long be spared to carry on his zealous labours. We also 
hope that, before long, we may be able to benefit by studying his 
observations on the variations of animals éa a state of nature. 
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An Epitaph in a Debonshire Church. 


[The following epitaph has never, we think, been printed, except in publications 
of chiefly local interest. It was thought by Southey to be the work of William 
Browne, the author of Britannia’s Pastorals.] 


If wealth, wit, beauty, youth, or modest mirth 
Could hire, persuade, entice, prolong, beguile, 

Death’s fatal dart, this fading flowre on earth 
Might, yet unquailed, have flourished awhile, 

But mirth, youth, beauty, wit, nor wealth, nor all, 
Can stay, or once delay, when Death doth call. 


No sooner was she to a loving mate 
From careful parents solemnly bequeathed, 
The new alliance scarce congratulate, 
But she from him, them, all, was straight bereav’d ; 
Slipping from bridal feast to funeral bere, 
She soon fell sick, expir’d ; lies buried here. 


Oh, Death, thou mightest have waited in the field 
On murd’ring cannon, wounding sword and spear ; 
Or there, where fearful passengers do yield 
At every surge each blast of wind doth rear ; 
In stabbing taverns, or infected towns, 
On loathsome prisons, or on prince’s frowns : 


There not unlook’t for many a one abides 
Thy direful summons ; but a nuptial feast 
Needs not thy grim attendance ; maiden brides 
In strength and flower of age, thou may’st let rest. 
With wings so weak mortality doth fly, 
In height of flight death strikes, we fall and dy. 
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Beginnings of the Chitty Bears’ War. | | 


SomE time ago* we showed how the flames of a civil war which 
was to rage in Germany for thirty years were enkindled, and the 
firebrand has been pointed out by the finger of history and truth. 
It is now our intention to describe the battles and sieges which 
took place only so far as they bear upon the task we have under- 
taken, viz., to sketch in brief outline some of the more conspicuous 
characters in this drama of blood. The Elector-Palatine Frederick 
had, as we have seen, almost without striking a blow in his own 
defence, secretly fled from Prague, and left that city to make what 
terms it could with the Emperor Ferdinand II. Beyond all doubt 
the chances of success on the side of Frederick were reduced to a 
minimum when, on behalf of the Emperor, Max of Bavaria and 
Tilly both took the field. ‘The leading rebels of Bohemia were 
more ready to fish in the troubled waters than to oppose such 
adversaries. Counts Anhalt and Von Thurn had under their 
command a tolerable number of mercenaries, who cared more for 
securing their pay than for fighting the enemy ; and as they could 
not obtain the former, they refused to do the latter. While Tilly, 
at the head of splendid and severely-disciplined troops, was in 
sight of Prague, open mutiny prevailed in the Bohemian lines. 
The authority of the leaders was gone, while Frederick had never 
had any influence beyond that of a paymaster. Count Mansfeld, 
who held an independent command, refused to assist Anhalt and 
Thurn in the decisive contest which he knew to be approaching. 
The feeble mind of Frederick could not fuse together the dis- 
solving elements; he even appeared incapable of seeing that his 
hastily-built structure was rapidly falling into ruins. When face to 
face with Tilly, he wrote to his wife—‘“I have to-day witnessed a 
very beautiful and brisk skirmish. The approach of night cut 
short this amusement.” His frivolity can scarcely be acquitted of 
a tinge of insanity. His followers could not compensate for these 
defects of their leader. About the same time, when Frederick’s 
fortune was in the scales and a hair might turn the balance, he 
had occasion to call a council to meet at seven o’clock in the 
morning. His dutiful advisers sent to inform him that the hour 


* Montu, August, 1868. 
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named was too early, and that men who work must also have 
rest. If documents did not vouch for these facts as sober history, 
they would be justly regarded as a silly and absurd fable. “These 
were the men,” remarks Onno Klopp, “who were to withstand 
Tilly.” 

The result was what might have been expected. After an ap- 
pearance of opposition, Max and his general marched into Prague 
while Anhalt and Thurn made haste out of it. Frederick himself, 
without the slightest attempt to rally his friends around him and 
make good by arms his claim to the Bohemian crown, did not feel 
secure before he had put Bohemia and half Silesia between him- 
self and his dreaded enemy. His disgraceful defeat however, 
instead of inspiring repentance, made him the instrument by which 
the discontent against the Catholics was rekindled and was 
eventually fanned into a universal war. For the present 
however, Frederick had to content himself with idle threats. 
None of his friends were willing to stake a farthing to reinstate 
him. His ally, Bethlen Gabor, was at this time at peace with 
Ferdinand, the Turk was occupied with Poland, the Dutch suddenly 
discovered their inability to give material support when the Elector- 
Palatine at length sought to lean on their long-proferred help. 
The German Princes were almost to a man against the pretensions 
of the Winter-King, and the German people did not show any of 
that sympathy which misfortune usually evokes. ‘The news of the 
events at Prague was everywhere received with joy. Frederick’s 
new subjects of Silesia, anxious to atone for their unsuccessful 
rebellion against Ferdinand, paid their equally unsuccessful leader 
a large sum of money to leave Breslau. The next stopping place 
for the wanderer was Wolfenbiittel. ‘The Duke of this territory 
no sooner heard of the approach of Frederick than he left his 
Court and threw on his mother the task of ridding the country of 
the fugitive. ‘A curious sort of civility,” wrote Frederick to his 
wife, when he found that the apartments assigned to him lay over 
some stables. “ There is,” he added, ‘“‘a marriage in hand, at 
which we laugh a good deal, as the bride is so ugly. For the rest 
we do nothing but eat and drink.” After a short stay here 
Frederick made his way to Segeberg. Here occurred an episode 
in the Palatine’s history, which shows so well the feeling of the 
Princes of Northern Germany in respect of Frederick’s exploits, 
that we quote the account of it given by Herr O. Klopp.* 

Hither (to Sigeberg) Christian IV. of Denmark had called an 
assembly of the Princes. The triumph of the imperial arms, no 

* Tilly, vol. i,, p. 87. 
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doubt, appeared to the Princes of the North to forbode danger to the 
evangelical religion, z.¢., to their possession of the monasteries and 
the other Church property. They were deliberating how they might 
defend themselves against that triumph. On the other hand, they 
were by no means well disposed to the person of the Count Palatine, 
who had mediately brought this disgrace upon them. Frederick’s 
uncle, Christian IV. of Denmark, thus snubbed him: “ Who has 
ordered you to chase out Kings, and to take possession of their 
kingdoms? If your counsellors have done it, then they have acted 
like rascals.” He asked further, “ Wherefore have you destroyed the 
images?” Frederick answered, that he who has a house governs it 
according to his good pleasure. ‘“ That is the question,” retorted 
Christian, “‘ whether the house was yours.” 

Clearly Segeberg and the Princes of the North were neither the 
proper place nor the proper company for Frederick. He found 
both more congenial at the Hague and in its rulers. It is not 
however to be supposed that the Dutch patriots were willing to 
give him disinterested and unselfish assistance. On the contrary, 
they were too shrewd and too niggardly to give him further support 
than was absolutely necessary to prevent the fratricidal broils in 
Germany from dying out through pure inanition. It would not have 
suited their purposes to have plunged the States into a war with 
Ferdinand at a time when they were almost daily expecting to 
have to reopen the water-sluices against the veterans of Spain. 
Again it would have been equally impossible to allow the 
Emperor Ferdinand to assist the Spanish branch of the Hapsburgs 
in recovering the fairest jewel of its regal crown. ‘There was 
no love then for the Elector-Palatine and the German people 
in the course taken by the directors at the Hague. It was the 
instinct of self-preservation that induced them to wade through the 
blood of their brethren of Germany to national independence. It 
was the fear that the result of their late rebellion might be 
nullified which forbade them to hesitate in pushing forward the 
helpless people of Germany to receive the spear-thrusts aimed at 
themselves. This was not unknown at the time. The Lutherans 
saw and admitted that all the disasters and miseries of the Thirty 
Years’ War were to be ascribed to the meddling and the scheming 
of the Hague. 

Having thus conducted Frederick to the centre from which his 
future operations for the injury and ruin of his country were to 
diverge and be directed, we will, under the same good guide 
whom we have hitherto followed, return to the events which took 
place on the side of the Emperor after the battle of Prague. 
To understand and truly appreciate these, we must recal the 
occurrences which led to that battle. Ferdinand had, before 
his accession to the throne of the Czesars, been solemnly crowned 
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and acknowledged King of Bohemia; in 1619 he had received 
all the electoral votes for the Imperial Crown. Among these 
votes was that of the Elector-Palatine Frederick. The electoral 
college had done homage and sworn fealty to their Suzerain. At 
the very moment that Frederick publicly recognised the new 
chief of the empire, he had resolved to throw off his allegiance 
and pluck the crown of Bohemia from his feudal lord’s brow. 
Ferdinand’s representatives in Prague had been exposed to what 
was thought instant death, the standard of rebellion unfurled, 
Ferdinand himself deposed, and a vassal called to fill the throne 
of his liege lord. Nor was this all. The leader of the rebel’s army 
had made an attack upon the capital of the empire, had bombarded 
the Emperor in his own palace, and had been prevented from 
possessing himself of the person of his sovereign only by the 
opportune arrival of a body of imperial troops. Moreover, 
Frederick had solicited aid from the Turks and from other 
nations of Asia. ‘Though the power of the Ottoman empire 
was greatly broken at Lepanto, it had not, at the commencement 
of the great war of the seventeenth century, ceased to be an 
object of dread to the Princes and people of Germany. This 
alliance therefore of the followers of Mohammed with a Prince 
of the empire, formed ostensibly for the protection of the 
evangelical sect, called down upon the devoted head of 
Frederick the execrations of an indignant people, who were 
being exposed to the cruel excesses of a fanatical nation by the 
mad ambition of a traitorous and rebellious Prince. 

Frederick had not lacked advisers to warn him off the precipice 
towards which he was rushing. ‘To say nothing of the Catholic 
Electors, John George of Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
and his own father-in-law, James I. of England, had pointed out 
that he was transgressing the fundamental laws of the empire and 
clearly incurring the punishment of Heaven. The Emperor himself 
remonstrated with Frederick, and threatened him with the ban of 
the empire. As early as May 1620, the Reichsrath, or Council of 
the empire, had intimated to Ferdinand that the Elector-Palatine 
had fallen under the ban. Still Ferdinand delayed to pass the 
sentence. The battle of Prague, in November 1620, did not bring 
about its publication. In this case, as we shall again see in the 
case of Wallenstein, Ferdinand’s patience and mildness almost 
degenerated into weakness. His readiness to pardon and his aver- 
sion from punishment—two characteristics stamped on every page 
of his history—were the material cause of much additional calamity 
to the empire. Firmness in upholding and promptitude in 
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avenging the law are as much necessities for the well-being of 
States and the preservation of order, as clemency is at times the 

ornament of the chief of the State and the representative of order. 

In the present instance the Emperor did not pronounce the ban 

upon Frederick before he had tried in vain every expedient to 

bring him back to his duty. Towards the end of January, 1621, 

the Elector-Palatine was a declared rebel and exile. From this 

to the close of his career in 1632, he personally played but a ~ 
subordinate part in the dreadful events which he was chiefly 

instrumental in bringing about. Frederick was the point of diver- 

gence from which proceeded in every direction the tracks of ruin 

and desolation which for thirty years furrowed the length and 

breadth of Germany. From this date of January, 1621, Frederick 

walked upon the face of the earth having his hand against 

every one, and every one’s hand against him. He became indeed 

the slave of every freebooter whom he hired to fight his battles 

and to champion his cause in the bloody trial. Neither in the 

camp of Mansfeld nor in that of the hardly human Christian of 
Halberstadt (to say nothing of Gustavus Adolphus), could he 

control the meanest soldier. The cool contempt with which 

Mansfeld ignored the presence of the Elector-Palatine almost 

creates a pity for the Prince who was destined to receive his 

punishment from so ignoble an instrument. 

As the crime of treason can be only committed when many 
combine to overthrow an established order or dynasty, so its 
punishment must necessarily affect many. The chief, because the 
least provoked and the most formidable, offender had been already 
put under the ban of the empire, and his flight alone saved him 
from a more severe and immediate chastisement. ‘The Emperor 
Ferdinand could not pardon entirely the other leaders of rebellion; 
but his clemency lessened their numbers and diminished the 
severity of the law. Weare accustomed to look upon the laws 
of the middle ages as barbarous and even inhuman ; but in these 
laws the mind can find some bright spot to lighten the general 
darkness of the picture. ‘Though it is hardly possible to justify 
the rackings and torturings of an unwilling witness or an obstinate 
culprit, there are pleas for the occasional exercise of greater 
severity than we now-a-days are accustomed to employ. More- 
over, the spirit of the age in which the laws were framed and 
executed must show that the punishments then in vogue were 
the means by which society was saved, if not from the coarse 
crimes usually attending on an unsettled and transitional condition 
of the world, at least from the more secure and refined, and 
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therefore more deadly, views, which like a canker are eating away 
the vitals of modern life. In the early half of the seventeenth 
century, hanging, drawing, and quartering, was in England both 
lawful and usual. James I. did not think fit to exercise his royal 
clemency so far as to remit one jot of the statutes of this realm for 
treason or religion. And while we as Catholics rightly give the 
name of Martyrs to those noble champions who bore witness with 
their blood, we may not condemn as necessarily unjust or bloody 
the punishment of treason. If retributive justice requires that 
the penalty of death should attend the unjust taking away of the 
life of another, the argument is still stronger when there is question 
of the life, natural or political, of the chief of the State. In this 
latter case, the head is separated from the members, the principle 
of unity is destroyed, and society being substantially dissolved is 
in danger of falling into chaos. Had then Ferdinand II., after 
the suppression of the Bohemian revolt, allowed the law to be 
carried out to the letter on the condemned traitors, morality would 
have justified him and history excused him. But the Emperor 
knew that mercy is not inconsistent with justice, and he acted upon 
his knowledge. With trembling hand, and eyes full of tears, Onno 
Klopp informs us, Ferdinand signed the death warrant of twenty- 
eight traitors; and the night preceding their execution was a 
sleepless one for the sovereign who condemned them. ‘The law 
-of “ drawing ” the yet living wretches was commuted into simple 
beheading. Almost as many others who had been condemned 
to the same punishment received a free pardon. Khevenhiller, a 
contemporary annalist, tells a story which illustrates the noble 
spirit in which Ferdinand understood these pardons. Among 
the nobles who had joined Frederick against the Emperor 
was one Count Nachod, who had been a chamberlain in the 
imperial household. He was not only pardoned, but recovered 
his former post about Ferdinand’s person, At the same time 
it was well known that this man had previously formed a plan 
for seizing, or otherwise making away with, the Emperor. The 
latter, reassuring his anxious friends who reminded him of the 
affair, said—“ If I pardon any man, I do it with so true a 
heart that I never again credit anything bad against him, and 
the case becomes the same as though he had never done any- 
thing against me.” Language truly noble, and yet language 
which on the showing and confession of his enemies was con- 
sistent with the reality and with truth. We shall hereafter see in 
the case of Wallenstein how long and persistently he shut his eyes 
to the manifest proofs of that general’s treasons. 
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The personal character of the Elector-Palatine Frederick might 
lead to the inference that his blighted hopes and miserable failure 
in Bohemia, coupled with- the displeasure shown by the German 
Princes at his conduct, would have led him into the path of 
repentance. No doubt, had he been left to his feelings, his craven 
spirit would have induced him to enter the door of grace left 
open by the Emperor. Even the zeal enkindled and kept 
burning by the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination would have 
chilled and died away, had not his silly wife, the fanatical 
preacher Scultet, and the crafty Camerar, sustained his drooping 
spirit. Moreover, the highest interests of State induced the 
Government at the Hague to do all in its power to fan the 
smouldering flames of revolt and civil war ; Gustavus Adolphus, 
who had already planned, or at least conceived, his future career 
of conquest, was even in 1620 something more than a mere 
spectator ; and, while consoling the righteous Frederick for the 
injustice sustained at the hands of the ungodly, he encouraged 
him by the prospect of an earthly force auxiliary to the heavenly 
legions which were already ranged on the side of the persecuted. 
Frederick’s royal father-in-law had, as we have seen, entirely 
disapproved of the attempt upon the Bohemian crown, and was 
thereby, it would seem, precluded from active sympathy in the 
events which followed. But the learned monarch was superior to 
considerations of political consistency. The English Parliament 
at that time, having received some of the Puritan leaven which 
became dominant twenty years later, was in a ferment of eager- 
ness for war with the most powerful protector of Catholicity then in 
Europe. Accordingly a body of troops was sent over to assist in 
the recovery of the Palatinate for Frederick’s children, in other 
words, to resist the just punishment inflicted on the traitor Prince. 
The description of this auxiliary force reminds us of Falstaff’s 
account of the soldiers whom he led to the battle of Shrewsbury. 
No doubt, under the circumstances, James felt less scruple in 
overstepping the dictates of conscience from his desire to rid the 
kingdom of such a rabble. The London prisons were swept to 
bring together a motley crowd, without discipline, and but partially 
armed—men whose release from durance was made conditional 
on their quitting the kingdom to fight for the evangelical cause. 

We must not omit to cast a rapid glance at the attitude of 
France. It will be remembered that the magnificent plans of 
Henry IV. for the overthrow of the power of the Hapsburgs had 
just come to nought through the untimely death of their author. 
That monarch’s son, Louis XIII., was as yet but a youth, and was 
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moreover of a calibre quite inferior to his father; while the 
opening years of his reign which, guided by Concini, Marshal 
D’Ancre, had already given birth to serious disturbances, appa- 
rently promised to supply Louis with abundance of work at home. 
The imprudent concessions of Henry IV. to the Calvinists had 
thrown several of the French towns into the power of that party ; 
and this bait had secured a dubious peace only at the price of a 
division of the kingdom, a division none the less real because 
somewhat concealed. The result showed the folly of driving in, 
instead of forcing out, the political abscess, of tearing, instead of 
healing the wound which was draining all the strength of the 
French monarchy. Fortunately for France, in 1616, there 
appeared on the scene a master-spirit in Richelieu, who, after 
quickly putting aside the Queen-mother, steadily and keenly 
pursued his task of crushing the power and destroying the 
existence of the Huguenot faction. ‘The minister’s determination 
overthrew every obstacle, and though Rochelle, the stronghold 
of the Calvinists, did not yield to his arms till 1628, he was 
nevertheless long before this at liberty to revive and prosecute 
the anti-Hapsburg schemes of Henry IV. 

In his manner of carrying out these schemes, the student of 
history is presented with a curious and lamentable phenomenon. 
Here was a high dignitary of the Catholic Church in undoubted 
though, it may be, secret alliance with men who had raised the 
war-cry in Germany, and called upon all Bible-loving people to 
rally to the rescue against the encroachments of the Papal Anti- 
christ. Germany was convulsed. ‘The noisy and fanatic few, 
here as everywhere, carried the day. They were the most active 
in writing pamphlets and in throwing them broadcast over the 
country. ‘They were unwearied in decrying from the pulpit both 
the Papacy and the Catholic empire. They visited the towns 
and villages, and playing upon the ignorance of the peasantry, 
inflamed their fanaticism and fostered their hatred of that which 
they understood not. They incessantly appealed to foreign nations 
for help in throwing off their spiritual chains; even Bethlen 
Gabor and the Turks they entreated to join their holy alliance. 
But even with this, the bulk of the German people were not to be 
so soon nor so easily led astray. The desired revolution in men’s 
views did not take place till Gustavus Adolphus, ten years later, 
landed on the Pomeranian coasts to reap the harvest sown by 
others, and to snatch up by his conquests the fruit of the 
toils of his predecessors. But if we look beyond the German 
frontier we find that foreign nations fell into the snare laid for 
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them, and credulously identified with the cause of religion the — 


rebellion of ambitious and greedy nobles. Whether Richelieu or, 
in his turn, Gustavus Adolphus was carried away by the general 
frensy can be easily understood when we examine their actions 
and their words. ‘The Cardinal smiled at the attempts made to 
raise the sympathy of the religionists; but he resolved to turn those 
attempts to the profit of France. Ten years later, in 1630, the 
Swedish King murmured Scripture to the Germans, his intended 
victims, and with his chancellor Oxenstiern planned the over- 
throw of the German empire and the erection of a Swedish empire 
on its ruins. At the time of the Bohemian outbreak and even 
when Frederick was a wanderer without home and almost 
without friends, both of these unscrupulous politicians encouraged 
and urged on the Prince to a further struggle for a crown and for 
revenge. We are then not to wonder if Frederick, encouraged by 
the expressions of sympathy from England, from the Hague, 
from France and Sweden, nay, even from Turkey, and mistaking 
promises for money and troops, resolved to continue the war after 
the fashion and with the mercenaries of men like Mansfeld and 
Christian of Halberstadt. 

Let us now turn to Ferdinand who had just extended his full 
pardon to that Anhalt who up to 1620 was the soul and mainstay 
of the rebellion. ‘Though of a resolute disposition and immoveable 
from the path which duty and conscience pointed out to him, the 
Emperor was ever desirous of the reputation of being rather a 
peaceful and beneficent administrator than a warlike and victorious 
sovereign. We have seen his delay in publishing the ban of the 
empire against Frederick in the hope that the latter might retrace 
his steps. ‘The same spirit of clemency appeared when the King 
of Denmark undertook to intercede for the restoration of Fred- 
erick to his dominions. ‘The Emperor replied that the Elector- 
Palatine had thus far shown no regret for what had passed. The 
only means by which the desired result could be attained was 
an acknowledgement of his offence. Surely no very tyrannical 
or arbitrary condition! Again, Camerar, Frederick’s chief coun- 
sellor, has told posterity what the dispositions of the Emperor 
were. In a private document, intended only for his master, 
and the above-mentioned Christian of Denmark, he rearranged 
the dynastic divisions of Germany, the result of which redis- 
tribution was that the house of which Ferdinand was the 
head was blotted out from the roll of German sovereigns. In 
case this plan succeeded, Camerar, ever equal to the formation of 
grand designs, proposed to pursue the Hapsburgs into Spain. If, 
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however, failure attended their efforts, they were to plead before 
the same Ferdinand for pardon! A noble plan and glorious ; 
glorious to its originators, and glorious in a far different sense to 
him who was to have been sacrificed. Here we have the 
clearly-implied admission, that in the last resort they could obtain 
pardon from a man whom later Protestant writers have tried to 
brand as a tyrant. 

Into the events of the war during the next four years, from 1620 
to 1625, we cannot at present further enter. Frederick and his 
generals were invariably defeated wherever they had the mishap 
of stumbling upon Count von Tilly. On the part of Mansfeld the 
war was kept up in order to gratify his own love of power and 
independence. ‘There was no question of serving his nominal 
master. ‘The chief characteristic of the freebooter was his ubiquity, 
He had no idea of fighting pitched battles, which would at once 
settle the war for or against him. With the exception of one or 
two occasions he eluded all the efforts of ‘Tilly to strike a decisive 
blow. This he could do the more easily as he did not hesitate to 
Jeave to their fate any whom incessant marches and counter- 
marches rendered unable to keep pace with the main body. 
Moreover, when an army preys upon the country which at any 
time happens to be scourged with its presence, it has little need 
of waggons or ambulances to impede its progress. As to the 
brutal Christian of Halberstadt and the bull-dog Christian of 
Denmark, to whom in turn Frederick appealed to fight his 
battles, their personal courage surpassed their abilities for com- 
mand ; and launching their disorderly soldiers upon the splendidly 
disciplined troops of ‘Tilly, they met with such signal defeats as 
might have been expected. Battles and pursuits, attempts at 
a pacification, abortive by reason of the insincerity of Frederick’s 
party, make up a scene the details of which suggest dismal or 
mournful thoughts to the reader, while they are foreign to our 
present object. In the midst of this din of arms, the Emperor 
Ferdinand was all ears to listen to any desire of peace. Already 
he had proposed to remove the ban from Mansfeld, and even to 
admit him into the imperial service; but Mansfeld had on 
these occasions only laid aside the lion’s skin to put on that of 
the fox. When hard pressed by Tilly, and unable to escape 
without a battle, he more than once began negotiations for peace, 
and more than once the fond heart of Ferdinand was disappointed, 
In the month of May, 1623, James I. of England undertook to 
mediate with the Emperor for his son-in-law. The latter was 
willing to restore him to his dominions on the previously-mentioned 
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condition of an acknowledgement of his error, and therefore, of 
course, of a renunciation of his claim to the Bohemian crown. 
James recognised the justice of this condition ; not so however 
his daughter’s husband. ‘Though a war of two years’ duration had 
proved to him the hopelessness of his plans, and had forced him 
back a second time upon the Hague a fugitive and beaten man, 
he yet continued obstinate in the false step he had taken. The 
English mediation therefore came to nought. ‘This negotiation 
took place in 1623, and lasted into 1624—a time when the 
wretched people of Germany had tasted the bitter fruits of 
Frederick’s ambition in the tortures, plunderings, and outrages 
inflicted by the marauders who used his name. Onno Klopp gives 
us a passage from State Papers now at Hanover, which describes 
the state of the country at the time in question. ‘‘ The Electoral 
Princes, Princes and nobles, as well Catholic as those of the 
Augsburg confession, are utterly exhausted. ‘This is evident in 
many ways. Commerce is stopped, trade broken down, the 
property of lord and subject ruined.” ‘“ ‘The peasantry throw 
themselves into the water, hang themselves, abandon house and 
home, and wander away into misery with wife and children.” 

At such a time as this, when he saw that all his hopes were 
gone for ever, Frederick had the folly and wickedness to demand 
his reinstatement as the preliminary condition to his doing homage 
to Ferdinand. We ask ourselves again and again where are the 
grounds for considering the war raised in 1618 by Frederick as a 
religious struggle. Frederick’s chief adviser, Camerar, is above 
suspicion ; and he, in 1622, doubted as to the course to be pursued, 
on account of the “ opposition made by almost all the evangelicals.” 
Not a Lutheran Prince sympathised with Frederick ; of the 
Calvinists, only Maurice of Hesse-Cassel, whose friendship was a 
credit to no man, joined his cause, and even he confined himself 
to secret and verbal assistance. For twelve years the people of 
Germany were deaf to every religious war-cry : Gustavus Adolphus 
himself, though the ground had been broken for him, during eight 
months or a year appealed in vain to the spirit of religious fanati- 
cism. The great Saviour of the North had to form proselytes like 
Mohammed : with the Bible in his left hand and the sword in his 
right he pursued his career of preaching (and of conquest) with the 
motto—“ He that is not with me is against me.” What then was the 
ground on which the few Princes and nobles, who threw off their 
allegiance to the head of the empire, sought to build up a false issue 
and to blind the unthinking multitude to their real designs? The 
Emperor was the representative and head of a system founded 
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on Catholic principles. He swore at his coronation to preserve 
and defend those principles as the conditions of his sovereignty. 
He knew, at least with a theoretical and traditionary knowiedge, 
that the overthrow of the fundamental maxims of the Roman 
Empire implied and necessitated the ruin of the civil system 
which he was equally bound to maintain. Identified thus by time 
and tradition with the existing state of things, the imperial 
authority was justly regarded as the prime bulwark against the 
designs of disorder and revolution; and therefore, when these 
elements of change came into play, the obstacle against which 
they first dashed themselves was presented by that fabric from 
which they had broken off and separated. ‘The concessions made 
by Charles V. to the reformers of the preceding century had 
seriously loosened the bonds which the founders of the empire had 
imposed, and which time had ratified and strengthened. But 
when the reforming zeal of the Protestant Princes had cooled 
down, and the spirit of the Catholic Church had been purified by 
the confiscation of goodly portions of its property, an accommoda- 
tion became possible between the two parties of the empire. 
The religious peace of Augsburg (1555) was signed; and by it 
was established the right couched in the formula—Cujus regio ejus 
religo. The Lutherans, as we have seen in a previous article,* 
had not been slow in exercising this right. Ferdinand II. was a 
Prince of the empire, and he was not the man to renounce the 
rights belonging to his position. By re-establishing Catholicity in 
his hereditary dominions he put into effect a law that the most 
obscure of the Lutheran Princes had already enforced. His 
proceedings were recognised and sanctioned by the nation. But 
beyond this he did not go until the rebellion of Frederick and 
the Bohemian nobility justified him in withdrawing privileges 
which had been granted by his predecessors. It is impossible to 
find any proof that either the German Princes or the other 
sovereigns of Europe considered Ferdinand as the cause of the 
war, or as unwilling to make peace. ‘The FElector-Palatine, 
Frederick V., by the testimony of contemporary history of his 
friends and of his enemies, brought on the ‘Thirty Years’ War, 
and was the cause of all its calamities. fu Me 
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1. OuR French neighbours are more in the habit than we are of 
republishing in volumes articles of general or special interest which 
have from time to time appeared in the pages of periodicals. With 
ourselves this useful process is almost limited to the serial novel, or to 
the miscellaneous articles of some writer who has made himself a 
great name in literature. With these exceptions, the essays which 
have often cost great labour, or which have, at all events, been the 
bye-work of men of very great ability and industry, are left to the 
oblivion which naturally settles on large collections of miscellaneous 
writings the object of which has been chiefly ephemeral. It would 
be well if we could either follow more generally the foreign plan, 
according to which many works of great importance appear in the 
first instance as a series of articles, and are then issued in a collected 
form, or, at all events, if we could adopt more frequently the system of 
republishing from time to time selections of the best essays on various 
subjects which have appeared in this or that periodical. 

The work which has suggested to us these remarks is the republi- 
cation of certain very able and learned essays, chiefly on biblical 
subjects, from the pen of the late much-lamented Abbé Le Hir (Ztudes 
Bibliques. Par M. PAbbé Le Hir. 2 tom. Paris: Albanel, 1869). 
These essays were originally published in the “¢des of the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus in France. The Abbé Le Hir was Professor of 
Scripture and Hebrew at St. Sulpice, and his knowledge of Oriental 
languages and other matters belonging to the sphere of labour to 
which he devoted himself was quite unrivalled. There are but few 
very learned men in this department of knowledge, and the Abbé Le 
Hir might be almost said to have stood at the head of those very few. 
He was a student rather of the grand old monastic stamp than of our 
own degenerate era, and the slight and short memoir concerning 
him which has been prefixed by the editor to the volumes now before 
us gives us a glimpse of higher and more valuable qualities in him 
than those of a mere student. We are glad to see that his life is to be 
published, and we shall look with great interest to the opportunity 
which it will furnish us of becoming personally acquainted with so 
admirable a specimen of the Christian man of learning. 

The two volumes now before us by no means exhaust what remains 
of M. Le Hir’s labours, but as his time was mainly devoted to teaching 
and to other practical duties in the Community of which he was so 
great an ornament, we fear that those who are to know this most 
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learned man only by his printed works will reap far less fruit from his 
immense industry and power of clear arrangement of his materials 
than might have been wished and expected. However, what we have is 
of the highest value. The first essay is on the Prophets of Israel, occa- 
sioned by some pretentious and shallow articles of M. Reville in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the only merit of which is to have called 
forth, by way of confutation, so much of true learning and admirable 
argument from M. Le Hir. As it is, the form of the essay suffers 
somewhat from its controversial character, and it would have been 
well if it could have been recast, as Dr. Newman’s Afologia was to 
some extent recast, with the omission of all reference to the imperti- 
nences which gave occasion to its publication. We may call especial 
attention to the masterly vindication (vol. i., pp. 85—138) of the unity 
and integrity of the prophecies of Isaias. The next essay, containing 
five articles, is a perfect and exhaustive monograph on the curious 
Apocryphal book, the “ Fourth Book of Esdras.” The essays then 
pass to the New Testament. M. Le Hir has left behind him a critical 
estimate of the Syriac Version of the Gospel, published in 1858 by 
Dr. Cureton. He thinks very highly of the value of this extremely 
old version— much older than the Peschito, of which he considers it to 
have been the earliest form. He even traces its influence in the old 
“Ttala,” the Latin version in circulation before the Vulgate. We have 
next a very important paper on the famous text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, unfortunately not quite complete, but which may perhaps 
be supplemented from other notes of M. Le Hir which still exist. 
Articles follow on the Apocryphal “ Apocalypses,” and on the Apocry- 
phal writings relating to the Assumption of our Blessed Lady. These 
essays exhaust M. Le Hir’s contributions to subjects strictly biblical. 
The next department of his “remains” relates to the “origins” of 
Christianity. The first essay was occasioned by a now forgotten 
book by Mr. Ernest Bunsen, 7he Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the 
Key of Knowledge, published in 1865, the object of which was to 
derive Christianity from Zoroaster, and which was introduced to the 
French public by M. Emile Burnouf in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
M. Rénan’s Les Afpédtres forms the subject of another essay. In 
dealing with M. Rénan, M. ’Abbé Le Hir had to deal with a former 
pupil, who owed to him, we believe, most of his information on 
subjects connected with Oriental literature. M. Le Hir seems to have 
thought it hardly worth his while to finish his confutation of M. 
Rénan’s frothy imaginings. The third work in this department is an 
Etude sur les temps Apostoligues, occasioned by an article in the 
Révue Germanigue of 1858, written by M. Michel Nicolas, a professor 
at the Protestant College of Montauban. The article was a repro- 
duction of the fancies of certain modern Germans about the Petrine 
and Pauline parties in their conflict with Judaism and the Judaizers. 
There is yet a fourth series of essays in the volumes of which we are 
giving an account, relating to early Christian history and tradition. 
It contains articles on the Philosophumena, St. Callixtus and St. 
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Ephrem, and Syriac poetry. A paper on Phanician Inscriptions—in 
which M. Rénan suffers considerable exposure—and another on North 
American languages, conclude the collection. There is really nothing 
in these two volumes which is not precious, and we can but wish that 
the example and memory of M. Le Hir may raise up in the French 
Church a generation of learned men as judicious, as modest, as 
industrious, and as thoroughly Christian as himself. 


2. Immortality is the striking title prefixed by Mr. Perowne to the 
Hulsean Lectures delivered by him in 1868. His object in these 
discourses is to show that a craving for immortality is implanted in 
the breast of every man, but that the certainty of a future life can 
only be deduced from the Revelation of Christ, and cannot be proved 
from reason. Erroneous, as we hope to show in the sequel, as 
is the belief that certainty of the soul’s immortality is only given by 
Revelation, we are glad to be able to say much, nevertheless, in general 
praise of these lectures. In the first, on a “ Future Life,” Mr. Perowne 
reviews briefly the arguments advanced by Materialists, Pantheists, 
and Spiritualists, in support of their respective theories. He is singu- 
larly happy in his treatment of Materialism. He takes it on its own 
ground, and in a few trenchant sentences shows up the sophistry of a 
system which unfortunately is spreading widely amongst educated 
men in England and on the Continent. What special attraction 
Materialism can possess, we are at a loss to discover. True, it can 
claim a kind of daring novelty, for it destroys the distinction between 
mind and matter, limits the sphere of knowledge to sensible things, 
says that beyond the grave there is nothing, and that, life over, the 
same destiny awaits man and beast. Mr. Perowne examines the 
proofs on which these strange assertions rest. He finds that Mate- 
rialists hold that there is an invariable relation between the brain and 
thought, and therefore they conclude that the brain is the cause of 
thought! Even supposing the truth of the antecedent, it is not easy 
to see how the consequent flows from it, unless indeed condition, 
circumstance, and cause be identical. Facts correspond to one 
another, therefore they are not two facts but one ; certain phenomena 
are linked together, therefore they are of the same nature! Mr. 
Perowne admirably concludes (p. 11), that arguing after this fashion, 
we should be justified in affirming that because the magnetic force is 
always found in the loadstone, therefore the magnetic force is the pro- 
duct of the loadstone. Such are the arguments of the Materialist, and 
pointing to these he bids us lay aside Revelation and silence the voices 
of reason and of conscience which speak of another life beyond the 
tomb. Mr. Perowne is not less happy in his treatment of Pantheism. 
The particular feature of the hydra-headed monster which he under- 
takes to represent is (if we remember right) what we find delineated 
in the philosophy of Schelling. Our author shows that Pantheism in 
reality robs man of immortality by depriving him of personality after 
death. If the soul returns to, and becomes merged in, the “great 
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informing, self-evolving spirit,” it is no longer the being that “thought 
and suffered, and toiled on earth.” Between its past and future state 
there is no connecting link. The individual has no stimulus to duty 
in the prospect of future reward, for after death man loses his indi- 
viduality, and has no separate existence. Mr. Perowne, in some 
telling sentences, next points out what he conceives to be the “like- 
ness and unlikeness” of Pantheism to Christianity. 

And now we pass to his views on Spiritualism—that is, “the system 
which admits a belief in God and the immortality of the soul apart 
from Revelation.” Our author states with great fairness, in a popular 
way, some of the arguments by which reason establishes the soul’s 
immortality. They are drawn from the consideration of the heart, 
intellect, and conscience of man; he also mentions the well-known 
moral argument from the constitution of the world. In page 31, our 
author says that these arguments confirm the instinctive hope of 
immortality, but cannot make a future life certain. Apart from 
Revelation, according to him, arguments from reason have no weight. 
This is Mr. Perowne’s thesis with which we are at issue. And we give 
the reason of our dissent by offering for his consideration one of the 
arguments which the schools, following St. Thomas (p. i., q. 75, a. 6), 
adduce to prove the soul’s immortality. A desire that springs from 
the essence of a rational being cannot be frustrate (¢zane). To deny 
this is to impugn the justice of God. For were God to create a being 
in whom such a desire was innate, and yet impede its fulfilment 
without the creature’s fault, He would make the guiltless miserable. 
Now all naturally desire, as is evident, their own proper mode of 
existence. As desire follows knowledge, sense will naturally desire 
what is sensible, intellect what is intelligible. But the sensible is 
contingent and in time, the intelligible necessary and eternal ; there- 
fore the rational soul, apprehending the necessary and eternal, will 
naturally desire what is necessary and eternal. And as this desire is 
essential to the soul, it imports its existence throughout eternity. We 
fearlessly offer this proof, taken from the very essence of things, as 
sufficient to remove all doubt regarding the soul’s immortality. We 
are of course ready to admit, with all Catholic philosophers, that the 
certainty of the soul’s immortality, of the existence of God, and the 
like, is greater because of the testimony of Revelation than it would 
be relying on reason alone. In the former case certainty depends on 
a supernatural, in the latter on a natural, motive. Furthermore, we 
willingly grant that the revealing of many truths which do not exceed 
the scope of reason falls within the ordinary economy of Divine 
Providence. Through defect of intellect or of education, many would 
be unable to attain, without the aid of Revelation, to the knowledge of 
what is necessary for salvation. But we cannot agree with our author 
when he asserts that arguments from reason still leave us in doubt as 
to the life of the soul after death. It is gratifying to see a Protestant 
writer come forward as a staunch upholder of Revelation ; but expe- 
rience shows that Revelation has no worse enemies than those who 
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exalt it by unduly depressing reason. To our mind, the depreciation 
of reason is the great defect that pervades these lectures, otherwise - 
exceedingly interesting. On a question so vital as immortality, 
Mr. Perowne must not be astonished if we dwell on an error which 
seems to us worthy of animadversion. And we do this the more 
readily because we feel convinced that our author, in limiting the 
power of reason, is unconsciously favouring that very Materialism 
which he refutes with such singular ability. Once grant the Mate- 
rialists that reason cannot impart the certainty of life beyond the 
grave, and he will on his own principles deny @ fortiori that Revela- 
tion can. 

In the lectures on the “ Hope of the Gentile,” the “ Hope of the - 
Jew,” and the “ Hope of the Christian,” will be found much to repay 
perusal. They abound with eloquent passages, which breathe a spirit 
of piety and deep trust in God. They are, as we might have expected, 
unfortunately marred by that same erroneous view which we have just 
noticed in his lecture on a “ Future Life.” Thus, in the fourth lecture 
he says (p. 92): “We have seen how deep-rooted the conviction of 
another life is, and, at the same time, how unable reason is to attain 
to certainty respecting it. On the one hand, man craves and yearns 
for immortality ; on the other hand, a future life seems to slip away 
from him in proportion as he strives to satisfy himself of its reality. 
Reason and conscience are alike witnesses to the truth, but they can 
neither create the truth, nor dscover the truth, nor Arove the truth.” 
The italics are ours. Apart from this opinion, with much , that 
Mr. Perowne says we can agree and sympathise. 


3. A new volume from the pen of the author of Le Aécit @une Saur 
and Aune Séverin is sure to arouse attention, not only in France but 
in England, where both the works just named have become known by 
excellent translations. Mrs. Craven’s present publication is almost 
too slight and graceful to bear the same transformation. It is a little 
volume consecrated to the memory of a single friend, whose life might 
have been thought hardly sufficiently striking to attract public interest. . 
Nevertheless, it is a beautiful life, beautifully sketched. Adelaide 
Capece Minutolo was of a very noble Neapolitan family ; her mother 
was a Spanish lady of quite illustrious birth, who lost her husband 
while her three daughters were extremely young, and who struggled 
gallantly, and at last successfully, to retrieve the fortune of which 
certain reverses had deprived her. They lost their mother just as- 
they attained womanhood. The eldest married ; Adelaide, the second, . 
and her younger sister, tenderly attached to one another, resolved to 
spend their lives together, and persevered in their determination 
never to marry. They lived in a beautiful villa at Posilippo, looking 
out on Naples, Vesuvius, the matchless Bay, with Castellamare and 
Sorrento, with their background of mountains, right opposite. Litera- 
ture, music, and painting were their occupations, and though they did 
not go into society, their own villa was open on certain days to the: 
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best circles that Naples contained. They took a great part, moreover, 
in the education of their sister’s children, and devoted much of their 
time to the poor around, whose children Adelaide taught herself. At 
last they built a church and schools for the benefit of the neighbour- 
hood, and the expenses of this good work made it necessary for them 
to sell their own delightful home. The sacrifice was made without 
hesitation. The later years of Adelaide’s life—she died in 1868—were 
years of suffering, from a cancerous tumour on her cheek, which 
made it necessary for her to submit to a frightful operation, which she 
bore with the utmost calmness and piety. Such are the main facts of 
which her story is made up, and if so simple an enumeration can give 
no idea at all of the indefinable charm of Mrs. Craven’s volume—caused 
partly by the beauty of the character of Adelaide, partly by the bright- 
ness of her letters, which are freely used, and partly also by the exquisite 
lightness and grace of touch which belongs to the writer—it can at 
least suffice to show how solid and deeply laid were the Christian 
foundations of the life which is here related, and how what seems to 
be the objectless career of a lady who from choice remains unmarried 
without entering a Religious Community, or even giving up the refined 
enjoyments of intellectual cultivation, may be made to glow with 
supernatural beauty, and leave behind it the fragrance which always 
breathes from simple charity, unaffected devotion, and silent self- 


sacrifice. 


4.°The Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford has lately 
informed the world that Dr. Newman possesses a “ strange, abnormal, 
and solitary soul” (Lectures before the University of Oxford, 1868. 
By Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart., M.A., B.C.L., &c. Lect. iii.) We can 
hardly compliment Sir F. Doyle on the originality of his remark— 
indeed we found but little in his very disappointing volume which 
can be called original—for Protestant reviewers have of late years 
been very fond of this method of “explaining away” Dr. Newman. 
The weight of his character, the force of his example, the power of 
his arguments, the irresistible cogency of his logic, are very disagree- 
able to them. So he must be turned into a phenomenon, a prodigy, 
a solitary orb revolving in space without relation to the systems 
whose path it crosses. In a decade or two he will probably be turned 
into a myth. We suppose that all the greatest minds of the human 
race are in a certain sense lonely, for they range at a height where 
of necessity they have but few companions. 


The silent peaks but to the stars are known. 


In another sense they are intensely social, for the deepest, the 
widest, and the tenderest of sympathies are theirs; their delicacy 
and sensitiveness, their compassionateness, their power of entering 
into the feelings of others and reading them even better than their 
owners, the keen discernment which enables them to penetrate to 
hidden veins, unknown links, springs or sources of action or 
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emotion scarcely inspected by others, all these things make them, 
even apart from religious influences, the largest hearted, and so in 
this sense the least solitary of men. Such, for instance, we may sup- 
pose St. Paul to have been, if we can imagine the man apart from 
the Apostle—such we suppose St. Paul’s great student and disciple, 
St. Chrysostom, may have been also. As for “abnormalism,” we may 
find this word and its cognates ridden to death some day as “sub- 
jective,” “objective,” and the like, have been. We shall have young 
girls calling one another. “abnormal” when they wish to fill their 
graceful mouths with mildly abusive language. “ Abnormal” is just 
a little removed from “eccentric,” and “eccentric” shades down into 
“queer.” St. Paul, again, was thought by a certain cultivated critic 
who admired his language, to be “ beside himself”—much learning 
had made him mad. Clearly, Festus would have been more elegant 
in his remarks if he had had such a word as “abnormal” at his 
command. The truth is, that a mind may be on a larger scale than 
is common and yet be in perfect proportion, its parts symmetrical, its 
features regular. This is the case with the highest genius. “ Abnormal 
souls” are monstrosities—/uswvs na/ur@—unbalanced, lobsided, with 
their limbs, as it were, out of proportion. Plenty of instances could 
be named, not only in the camp of error, but in the camp of truth also 

-but they are small, dwarfed, imperfect, exactly in the same degree 
as they are abnormal. 

This strangely shallow criticism on Dr. Newman is contained in 
Sir F. Doyle’s lecture on Zhe Dream of Gerontius. Yet perhaps 
Dr. Newman has hardly ever written anything more largely and 
generally “human,” in the widest sense of the word, anything more 
entirely free from narrowness, anything less confined to a sphere of 
speculation or range of thought peculiar to a few minds. The lecture 
of which we speak, contains, we should add, many compliments to 
Dr. Newman, and Sir F. Doyle rates The Dream of Gerontius very 
highly. We have already hinted that his volume is in general 
commonplace, and hardly worthy of a chair which has been filled 
by such critics as Copleston and Keble. 


5. This same Dream of Gerontius has lately found a French trans- 
lator in a friend of M. Trebutien—the editor of the Remains of Eugenie 
and Maurice de Guerin—who has written a short preface explaining 
the circumstances which have led to the publication. The translation, 
however, does not attempt metre or rhyme: it is simply an accurate 
rendering, line for line, in language very much more elevated and 
poetical than is usual in such versions, at least among ourselves. 
This method of translation has great advantages of its own, though it 
produces but a sort of “ prose-poetry ” after all. There is no reason 
at all why prose should not be both poetical in language and rhythmi- 
cal in cadence, and prose of this sort may be the very best possible 
vehicle for the poetry of another language—especially the poetry of so 
idiomatic and thoroughly “vernacular” a writer as Dr. Newman. 
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For the rest, the translation seems to us very faithful and intelligent. 
We have noticed here and there a few mistakes—for instance, the 
mocking taunt of the demons— 
From shrewd good sense 
He'll slave for hire, 
is rendered strangely— 


Renoncant au bon sens 
Il se fera esclave 4 gages, 


-and again, the line— 


The sound is like the rushing of the wind, 


is translated— 
Le son est comme /’/mpétuosité du vent : 


.and, once more, where the Angel says— 


Learnt that the flame of the Everlasting Love 

Doth burn ere it transform, 
the French translator has— 

Il apprit que les flammes de l’Amour sans fin 

Brilent jusgw’ ce gu'elles aient transformé. 
On the whole, however, the translator has shown a great mastery of 
both languages. 


6. The Christian Singers of Germany, by Miss Winkworth, a 
volume of the series of the Swuday Library (Macmillans), is a little 
book of a certain amount of literary merit, and gives a well worked 
out account of the history of religious opinions in Germany. That 


-country is essentially the land of music, and akin to such a national 


taste is the love of song. And as religious questions had long agitated 
the public mind, and the leading religious men were often of strong 
devotional emotions, it was to be expected that they would constantly 
make use of hymns and sacred poetry to popularise their views 
amongst the people. If it be the especial object of a sound and rich 
hymnology to express amongst men the varying phases of religious 
thought, we might willingly accord to Germany the merit of creating 
and extending to other countries the benefit of true hymnology. But 
if, as we maintain, the true province of hymnology is to draw men to 
pour forth the fervour of their devotion to God in thought and 
language inspired by the Holy Ghost, or embodying the mysteries 
of the true faith, and thus really pleasing to God Himself, the German 
hymnology falls miserably short of the simple and soul-stirring hymns 
of the ancient Church. There is great variety in Miss Winkworth’s 
selection, and many of the pieces do not come under the title of 


hymnology. ‘These latter indeed we prefer to the former, as being 


less cold and laboured in expression, and freer from a controversial 
bias. Of the hymns we give the following as a specimen, having 
selected it before we observed that its author, Angelus Silesius, was 
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received into the Catholic Church at the early age of twenty-eight, and 
died at Breslau, in 1677, a member of the Society of Jesus :—- 


THE HIGHEST SEEKS THE LOWEST. 


O Good beyond compare ! 
Who would not worship Thee ? 
What heart that would not long to bear 
Some grief or smart for Thee ? 
Who would not that his soul and mind 
Were wholly unto Thee inclined ? 


Thou art that Radiance keen, 
For angel-eyes too pure, 
Which mortal man hath never seen ; 
Yet in this land obscure, 
More common than the light of day 
Thou shinest round our path alway. 


Thou art the Majesty 
Whom nature bows before, 

From whom not hell itself can flee, 
Whom earth and heaven adore ; 
And yet Thou bendest down to show 
How Thou canst care for one so low ! 


Reason’s deep primal Source, 
Pure Wisdom art Thou still, 
Whose sway with mild resistless force 
Works everywhere its will ; 
And yet Thy grace so great to me 
That Thou wouldst have me reign with Thee. 


Thou art the Good Supreme, 
No good canst Thou receive, 
The Joy whence only joy can stream, 
To Thee we nought can give ; 
And yet Thou askest for my heart, 
That in Thy joy it may have part. 


All Beauty is Thine own, 

Nought fairer canst Thou find, 
Tis Thy own loveliness alone 

Can please Thy Perfect Mind ; 
And yet Thy love hath chosen me 
The shadow, to be sought by Thee. 


Thy Throne is fixed on high, 
The depths before it quake, 

Vainly would earth’s poor kingdoms try 
Th’ eternal rule to shake ; 

And yet a sinning child to save 

Thou stoopest to the cross and grave. 


O Good beyond compare ! 
Who would not worship Thee ? 
What heart so cold it would not bear 
Some pain or smart for Thee ? 
© would that all my soul and mind 
Longed but for this, my God to find. 
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7. Few writers of his time, or indeed, of any time, more fully deserve 
the name of a Christian classic than Louis of Granada. He wrote 
a great deal, and there is a singular uniformity of excellence in his 
works. They certainly bear translation at the present day far better 
than those of many authors more near to us. In many cases, par- 
ticularly with religious and ascetical works, it is the substance that is 
chiefly valuable : the form need not be preserved in preparing the book 
for readers of another language. The fashion for simple translation 
may well be carried too far, and many such works would have a far 
better chance of wide and permanent usefulness if they were re-written 
rather than merely “done into English.” With Louis of Granada 
there is certainly no need of re-writing. Mr. Orby Shipley has 
translated the first part of his famous work, the Szzner’s Gutde, and 
published it as the third volume of the Ascetical Library. We believe 
that in this instance he has omitted very little, if anything, from the . 
original before him, and so far we can applaud this handsome little 
volume more heartily than its predecessors. He has prefixed a Life 
of Louis of Granada which is rather disappointing. It is not quite 
a mere sketch, but it is not full enough to satisfy. Louis of Granada 
was in his lifetime chiefly famous as a preacher, and his Spanish 
biographers give some very interesting details of his manner of 
preparing himself, and of his method generally. He was the preacher 
to whom the celebrated John of Avila, when asked what he thought 
of one of his sermons, made the remark that he never cared much for 
a sermon in which Christ crucified was not preached and the doctrine 
of St. Paul not taught. It might be gathered from this that Louis was 
himself rather given to too much oratorical display, but we should 
think such an impression would be erroneous. The sermons which 
remain to us from him form a perfect storehouse of matter of the 
soundest and most practical kind. His life was not very eventful, 
but he filled some very high posts, and exercised a very extensive 
influence. He was a man of the most golden simplicity. There is 
a story of his interceding with the Superiors of his Order in favour of 
another Religious who was in disgrace, assuring them that he knew his 
innocence. When he was asked who had informed him of the facts, 
he replied, with perfect unconsciousness that his answer was not very 
reassuring, that he had been told of the innocence of the accused 
by the accused himself. This simplicity, together with the fact that 
he was so extremely shortsighted as to be almost blind, made him, in 
company with many others, the dupe of a Prioress of his Order at 
Lisbon, who professed to have the stigmata, and to enjoy peculiar 
communications with our Lord. The imposition was of the most 
childish kind, as the lady simply painted herself with imitation wounds, 
and produced other striking phenomena by means equally easy of 
exposure. But the imposture made a great sensation, and the exposure, 
when it came, a still greater. Louis of Granada, however, does not 
seem to have had much to do with the pretended visionary, and his 
credit hardly suffered when she was detected. 
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8. Every carefully thought out suggestion respecting the great sub- 
ject of education is worthy of our consideration. Most people are 
alive by this time to the great defects of that mode of educating the 
young, which till comparatively lately was handed down from one 
generation to another as the perfect and stereotyped plan of English 
education. What variety of plan was talked of and partially or 
temporarily introduced was directed rather to teach the established 
subject-matter of education more perfectly, than to vary or develope 
the branches of instruction. But now for some time past errors 
have been in course of correction, and the physical and experimental 
sciences have been allowed that place in education which belongs 
to them from their own importance and a just idea of what education 
really means. Let us hope that they may not gain more. A new 
desideratum in the course of mental training is advocated in a work 
entitled, AWzatus. The Void in Modern Education. Its Cause and 
Antidote. By Outis (Macmillans). This hiatus or void is the absence 
of that exact training and education of the emotional or esthetic 
clement in man’s nature, which would make him a more true pro- 
ficient in the Fine Arts and imbue him more with their spirit. We 
are inclined to think that a real want is here touched upon, though a 
desire to increase the importance of this, and to clothe its treatment 
in a duly philosophical, learned, and mysterious garb, has betrayed the 
author into a style peculiarly mystified and overburdened with a 
technical phraseology. It strikes us as an attempt at a bit of Carlyle 
writing, and recals to our mind the sensations of passing through a 
long railway tunnel, where the prolonged obscurity is at stated times 
suddenly relieved by a gleam of daylight, but gathers around us the 
next instant in deeper folds than before. So Outis writes every here 
and there through his book with great clearness and simplicity, but 
the next moment becomes obscure and verbose again. 

The great fault of past education has been to train simply the 
intellect, and to make use of one set of means for doing so. Physical 
sciences, though a necessary means of instructing a separate order 
of faculties, formed no item in general education. The dry cultivation 
of the intellect not only leaves the different points of character, and 
the sensational and emotional qualitics of the mind, untouched, but 
tends actually to dry up and warp these emotions; it gives the 
materials for real proficiency and success, but does not supply a taste 
for the knowledge how to use, nor the true soul and spirit of the 
matter acquired. Now the cultivation of art leads to the apprecia- 
tion of what is beautiful and becoming, of what is earnest and true, 
of what is refined and elevated. It makes the mind pliable and 
elastic, it practices us in the right use of eye and touch, and thus acts 
as a schoolmaster and handmaid to the more safe and efficient study 
of literature and science. It helps to give a boy a greater taste for, 
and esteem of, all his drier studies. 

It is time we should point out that the especial branch of art which 
Outis recommends as the most available for attaining the ends 
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desired is Drawing. By drawing, however, he is careful we should 
understand, not that abuse of the term which prevails in most school 
prospectuses and in the ordinary school Drawing-class, but the careful 
and methodical training of eye, hand, and mind in Linear and Aerial 
Perspective, in Geometric, Inorganic, and Organic Form drawing. 
He gives to exact instruction in graphic art the preference over dancing, 
and even music, when taught without the science of music, because 
the widest observer of nature is the eye, and it is emotional sympathy 
with nature that we wish to cultivate. And he goes on to say that, 
“objects presented through the eye do always from their definite 
intelligibility, address the spectator’s intellect, though not necessarily 
his emotions ; while musical sounds, which do commonly address the 
emotions, cannot, from their want of definite intelligibility, address the 
faculty of intellect.” Then further on, alluding to the definite use 
of the eye in drawing, he well says :—“ If we set the student to draw 
natural objects, to try to reproduce their forms. What then? The 
answer is conditional He may come to that task with a pre- 
determination, with a partiality for pumps, stiles, and palings, with a 
resolution to find the creatures of the drawing-book in nature, and, 
seeing trees, to think, scribble and make it ; or, seeing nature’s man 
and beast, to make the ‘ Cattle and Figures’ of J. D. Harding. On 
the other hand, let him come to his work with a mind single and 
earnest to entertain faithfully that whole image of nature which 
nature’s light lays upon his eye, doing his uttermost to see and trace 
this seriously and sedulously with a critical exactness acquired at 
some cost of study ; and so soon as he has attained to draw one 
natural outline, he has participated in nature’s graceful work, his eye 
has followed her and his hand has sympathised, its muscles have 
moved, guided by her law of grace and beauty, acquiring a new har- 
monious coadjustment, the consciousness of which is pleasure, emotion 
opening upward, and emotion accompanied by reverence and grati- 
tude” (chap. viii., pp. 166, 167). 

We shall conclude by quoting from our author one very important 
and most practical benefit to be derived, in the very field of simple 
science itself, from proficiency in correct drawing. “What at present,” 
he asks, “is the chief difficulty encountered in our classes of geology, 
botany, and mechanics, but one arising in the pupil’s inability to 
make truthful and significant outlines from the objects and diagrams 
put before them at lecture? Whilst it is no less commonly a matter of 
observation that the boy’s inability to translate a solid to a surface 
is a constant source of perplexity to instructors in practical geometry. 

. .. But whilst a very limited amount of honest, accurate attain- 
ment would suffice to answer both these demands, the demands 
themselves would be effectively a school of practice pre-eminently 
fitted for further developing the skill and accuracy of the drawing 
pupil as such” (chap. iv., p. 79). 


9. The Feudal Castles of France (Chapman and Hall, London) 
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introduce to our notice again the well known author of Flemish 
Interiors, and other books of travel and information. The ancient 
chateau of Amboise, the stern and gloomy fortress of Loches, the fine 
old castle of Chaumont, the picturesque mixtures of style in Ram- 
bouillet and Chambord, the rock-supported fagade of Blois—these 
former residences of French royalty, along with other places equally 
favoured, are well described, each framed in the setting of its own 
detailed and detached history. We have before us in each case 
simply the history of the place, and this arrangement occasions the 
awkwardness of sacrificing to it the real sequence of historical events 
which are suddenly arrested when they do not concern the residence 
being described, and the reader is constantly called back to times 
and royal personages which have been more than once treated of 
already. To one, however, visiting in the course of his travels any of 
these royal residences, the sketch which is here given to us of their 
history would be especially useful. The chief interest attaching to 
Amboise is gathered from the residence there of Francis I. As far 
back hgwever as the year 1470, Louis XI. received within its walls 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI., with her son Edward, Prince 
of Wales. And there, close upon a century later, Mary Stuart lived 
for some time, gaining golden opinions from all, a child, and yet the 
Queen of two distinct kingdoms. And from the windows of Amboise 
she, together with the young King, her husband, was forced by 
Catharine de Medicis, to witness the barbarous slaughter of the 
Huguenots. It is a startling change to have to record how within our 
own recollections a place of such courtly associations became the 
place of confinement of the famous oriental chief, Abd-el-Kader. 
Not far from Amboise stands the Chateau de Loches, degraded by 
Louis XI. and Louis XII. into a huge and gloomy dungeon for the 
imprisonment of so many victims. What makes its history interesting 
to the English reader is, its possession by our own early monarchs, 
and its rescue out of the hands of Guy de Laval by Richard, Cceur- 
de-Lion, Loches became part of the dowry of his widow Berengaria. 
and in 1206 reverted to the crown of France. Sir Walter Scott has 
made the ancient fame of Plessis-les-Tours familiar to our ears, but 
interesting as is the sketch of its history given in the book before us, 
it can scarcely be said that even its ruins still remain. Quaint in 
form and unpretentious in size as is the Chateau de Rambouillet, and 
eclipsed by the neighbouring palaces of Fontainebleau and Ver- 
sailles, yet it has retained the favour of royalty longer than its greater 
rivals, having been often the residence of Napoleon and Charles X., 
whom it also received in their downfal and flight. Chenonceaux and 
Blois, both take us back again to the reigns of Francis I. and the 
Henrys, and the latter is fitly chosen to close the series, as it closed 
the scenes of those times by witnessing the deaths of Catharine de 
Medicis and Henry III. It will be seen then that the Feudal Castles 
of France depicts interesting scenes, and in its several chapters covers, 
in a light pleasant style, an important period in French history. 
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10. The second part of the first volume of Sermons by Fathers of 
the Society of Fesus has now been published. It contains in the first 
place five lectures under the title of “ The Angelus Bell,” by Father 
Gallwey, in which the by no means uncommon case of a soul which, 
though endeavouring generally to serve God faithfully, finds itself 
nevertheless overclouded, dry, and desolate, is fully and carefully 
discussed. In the first lecture a number of remedies are enumerated, 
which are supposed to be offered to the sufferer by various spiritual 
guides, and which notwithstanding appear to him unavailing. The 
following lectures explain the true nature and causes of what is 
called “ desolation,” and practically go through the remedies before 
mentioned, pointing out how much of truth there was in each sugges- 
tion. The concluding lecture brings out our Lord’s great promise of 
answer to prayer, and the advantages of that self-humiliation, for 
which there are so many just grounds, and which is the surest 
method of regaining spiritual tranquillity and joy. These lectures are, 
in fact, derived from the rules for the discernment of spirits, given 
by St. Ignatius in the Sp7ritual Exercises, and they will strike even 
the cursory reader by the great practical experience which they 
evidently embody, as well as by their clear and earnest language, and 
their fertility of Scriptural illustration. This part also contains three 
sermons by Father Parkinson, which are the commencement of a 
series on the mysteries of the Holy Infancy, by various authors, 
which is to be continued in the following number. The three mysteries 
of the Incarnation, the Nativity, and the Circumcision, are here 
handled, and the practical lessons of humility, poverty, and purity, 
are forcibly and clearly deduced from them. 


11. From a very early date after the cruel execution of Joan of Arc, 
the 8th of May has been observed at Orleans as the anniversary of 
what many have considered as the martyrdom of a Saint. At present 
we rejoice to see that desire to do honour to the pure and holy Maid 
of Orleans, one of the true Christian founders of French nationality, 
is spreading more and more widely, and it may perhaps issue in 
the carrying her “ cause” to Rome for the purpose of her beatification. 
Some French periodicals give a list of the orators who, more especially 
of late years, have celebrated Joan of Arc’s virtues on her anniversary, 
and this list contains more than one very distinguished name. We 
need hardly mention Monseigneur Dupanloup as having every right to 
take the first place among the labourers for the honour of the heroic 
peasant girl whose name is inseparably connected with that of the see 
over which he presides. He has recently published his second 
panegyric, which gives a most interesting and eloquent summary of 
Joan’s life and virtues; and we are glad to see that it has been 
brought within the reach of English readers in a translation from the 
accomplished hand of Miss Bowles. 


Note to the Articles on the Theory of Natural 
Selection. 


THE articles on the Darwinian theory, of which we have now completed 
the publication, were written in the latter part of the spring of 1868. 
Since that time Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have published a very 
interesting series of essays in two volumes, under the title Hadz¢ and 
Intelligence in their connection with the Laws of Matter and Force. 
The author is Mr. Joseph John Murphy, of Dunmurry, County Antrim. 
It is not our present intention to criticise this treatise even in the 
most cursory manner; but we notice it because it is a very able 
work, and because the author in the most important matters on which 
he treats has arrived at conclusions harmonising considerably with 
the views here advocated. In an appendix at the end of the second 
volume he states the following three important questions :— 

“(1.) Is life a mere result of physical and chemical forces? or is it 
something transcending all chemistry, and having its origin directly 
in creative power? (2.) Are the organising powers which build up 
the wondrous structures of the body, and the intelligence of the 
mind, mere results of habit, variation, and natural selection? or are 
they both due to a principle of intelligence which is not capable of 
being resolved with any unintelligent principle? (3.) Is the moral 
sense to be accounted by the laws of the association of ideas—that 
is to say, of mental habit? or is altogether peculiar, and incapable 
of being resolved into anything else?” The author answers these 
questions by affirming the last alternative in each case. 

In the Quarterly Review for April last there has appeared a most 
interesting article on the more recent labours of Sir Charles Lyell. 
Towards the conclusion of this article the Review makes some very 
important statements which also harmonise with the view we have 
advocated in the MONTH. The statements are so important, not only 
from their intrinsic value, but also because, if we are rightly informed, 
the author of the paper is the gentleman most qualified of all men 
after Mr. Darwin, to speak with authority in the matter of Natural 
Selection, and, with the same exception, the last whom we might, 
a priori, have expected to impugn its sufficiency to explain all the 
phenomena generally attributed to its action by those who advocate 
it. The passage is as follows :—* 

It would certainly appear in the highest degree impossible, that the whole 
animal kingdom from the lowest zoophytes up to the horse, the dog, and 
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the ape, should have been developed by the simple action of natural laws, 
and that the animal man, so absolutely identical with them in all the mean 
features and many of the details of his organisation should have been formed 
quite other unknown way. But if the researches of geologists and the investi- 
gations of anatomists should even demonstrate that he was derived from the 
lower animals in the same way that they have been derived from each other, 
we shall not thereby be debarred from believing, or from proving, that his 
intellectual capacities and his moral nature were not wholly developed by the 
same process. Neither Natural Selection nor the more general theory of 
evolution can give any account whatever of the origin of sensational or con- 
scious life. They may teach us how, by chemical, electrical, or higher natural 
laws, the organised body can be built up, can grow, can reproduce its like ; 
but these laws and that growth cannot even be conceived as endowing the 
newly arranged atoms with consciousness. But the moral and higher intellec- 
tual nature of man is as unique a phenomenon as was conscious life on its 
first appearance in the world, and the one is almost as difficult to conceive 
as originating by any law of evolution as the other. We may even go further, 
and maintain that there are certain purely physical characteristics of the 
human race which are not explicable on the theory of variation and survival 
of the fittest. The brain, the organs of speech, the hand, and the external 
form of man, offer some special difficulties in this respect, to which we 
will briefly direct attention. 

In the brain of the lowest savages, and, as far as we yet know, of the pre- 
historic races, we have an organ so little inferior in size and complexity to that 
of the highest types (such as the average European), that we must believe it 
capable, under a similar process of gradual development during the space 
of two or three thousand years, of producing equal average results. But the 
mental requirements of the lowest savages, such as the Australians or the 
Adaman Islanders, are very little above many animals. ‘The higher moral 
faculties and those of pure intellect and refined emotion are useless to them, 
are rarely if ever manifested, and have no relation to their wants, desires, or 
well-being. How, then, was an organ developed so far beyond the needs of 
its possession? Natural Selection could only have endowed the savage with a 
brain a little superior to that of an ape, whereas he actually possesses one but 
very little inferior to that of the average members of our learned societies. 


The author then goes on to remark on how the human hand has 
been “foreshadowed” in apes in a way beyond their absolute needs, 
and then he asks :— 


How did man acquire his erect position, his delicate yet expressive features, 
the marvellous beauty and symmetry of his whole external form—a form which 
stands alone in many respects more distinct from all the higher animals than 
they are from each other? ‘Those who have lived much among savages know 
that even the lowest races of mankind, if healthy and well fed, exhibit the 
human form in its complete symmetry and perfection. They all have the soft 
smooth skin, absolutely free from any hairy covering on the dorsel line, 
where all other mammalia from the marsupials to the anthropoid apes have it 
most densely and strongly developed. What use can we conceive to have 
been derived from this exquisite beauty and symmetry and this smooth bare 
skin, both so very widely removed from his nearest allies? And if these 
modifications were of no physical use to him—or if, as appears almost certain 
on the case of the naked skin, they were at first a positive disadvantage—we 
know that they could not have been produced by Natural Selection. 


After a few more remarks as to the organ of speech, the author 
concludes as follows :— 


While admitting to the full extent the agency of the same great laws of 
organic development in the organ of the human race as in the organ of all 
organised beings, there yet seems to be evidence of a power which has guided 
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the section of those laws in definite directions and for special ends. And so 
far from this view being out of harmony with the teaching of science, it has a 
striking analogy with what is now taking place in the world, and is thus 
strictly uniformitarian in character. Man himself guides and modifies nature 
for special ends. The laws of evolution alone would perhaps never have pro- 
duced a grain so well adapted to his uses as wheat ; such fruits as the seedless 
banana, and the bread-fruit ; such animals as the Guernsey milch cow, or the 
London dray horse. Yet these so closely resemble the unaided productions 
of nature, that we may well imagine a being who had mastered the laws of 
development of organic forms through past ages, refusing to believe that any 
new power had been concerned in their production, and scornfully rejecting the 
theory that in these few cases a distinct intelligence had directed the action of 
the laws of variation, multiplication, and survival, for his own purposes. We 
know, however, that this has been done; and we must therefore admit the 
— that in the development of the human race a Higher Intelligence 
as guided the same laws for nobler ends. 

Such, we believe, is the direction in which we shall find the true reconcilia- 
tion of science with theology on this most momentous problem. Let us 
fearlessly admit that the mind of man (itself the living proof of the Supreme 
Mind) is able to trace, and to a considerable extent has traced, the laws by 
which the organic no less than the inorganic world has been developed. But 
let us not shut our eyes to the evidence that an Overruling Intelligence has 
watched over the action of those laws, so directing variations, and so deter- 
mining their accumulation, as finally to produce an organisation sufficiently 
perfect to admit of, and even to act in, the indefinite advancement of our mental 
and moral nature. 


These admissions seem to us important indeed if, as we are 
informed and believe, they are made by no less a person than one 
of the original authors of the theory of Natural Selection! But 
we cannot refrain from calling attention to one more point of human 
structure. We allude to the organ of hearing,* especially the structure 
and arrangement of the fires of Corti. It can hardly be contended 
that the preservation of any race of men in the struggle for life 
could have depended on such an extreme delicacy and refinement 
of the internal ear. A perfection only exercised in the enjoyment and 
appreciation of the most perfect musical performances. Here surely, 
we have an instance of an organ preformed, ready to hand for such 
action as could never by itself have been the cause of its develop- 
ment, as the action has only been subsequent, not anterior. We do 
not know what may be the minute structure of the internal ear in the 
highest apes, but if (as from analogy is probable) it is much as in man, 
then @ priori we have an instance of anticipatory development of 
a most marked and unmistakable kind. And this is not all. There 
is no reason to suppose that any animal besides man appreciates 
musical harmony. It is certain that no other one produces it. 

Harmonising with these facts of preformation, we may quote a 
recent writer (Mr. Hutton) in Macmillan’s Magazine.t This writer 
is combating (in a way which seems to us unanswerable) Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s utilitarian genesis of morals, and aptly objects an argumen- 
tum ad hominem, saying that if such has been their origin “ surely 


* For an excellent but simple account of this, see the eighth of Professor 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elementary Physiology, published by Macmillan. 
+ No. 117, July, 1869, p. 272. 
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if anything is remarkable in the nistowy of morality, it is the antictpa- 
tory character of moral principles.” 

The Quarterly Review, as we have seen, recognises the action of 
an Overruling Intelligence in the evolution of the “human form 
divine” ; but surely if we are to go so far, a similar action may well 
be traced in the production of the horse, the camel, or the dog, so 
largely identified with human wants and requirements. Mr. Murphy 
finds it necessary to accept the wide-spread doctrine of “ intelligence ” 
as the agent by which a// organic forms have been called forth from 
the inorganic. But surely on no higher grounds than those taken by 
all these writers, it may fairly be urged that the action of intelligence 
is not manifested alone in the production of man, in that of the 
animals which minister to him, or in that of all organised life, but no 
less in the crystalline and other mineral structures, ihe laws of 
chemical composition, of geological evolution of heat, of motion, and 
of the solar system—of the whole siderial universe. If such really 
be (as we believe) the direct teaching of mere physical science, 
philosophically considered—if intelligence may thus be seen to preside 
over the evolution of each system of worlds, and the unfolding of every 
blade of grass—this grand result then harmonises indeed with the 
teachings of Faith, and enables us to discern in the natural order, 
however darkly, the Divine Author of Nature—Him “in Whom we 
live, and move, and are.” 
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IN BTW 


and @tanoforte 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD . 70 Guineas. WALNUT . 75 Guineas. 


bh improvement has been attained by an alteration of the 

Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing; by, the use of the ‘‘ Stud ;” by the new 
Metallic Bridge ; ind by the redistribution of the ae of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able 
article on Pianos in general, remarks :—‘‘ The tone is certainly very fine, and those who 
have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 
The Leuder of Jan. 2 says :—‘t We have inspected and car pronounce upon the merits of 
the ‘Stud’ Upright Pianoforte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that 
you get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an Instrument which takes up much less room, 
and is much less costly. Its intrinsic advantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may 
be appreciated (even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness of tone and 
susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra of Dec. 19 says :— Most satis- 
factory, whether as regards tone and touch, or that less definable quality of tome. | i 
to the feeling of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
finish leave nothing tobe desired.” The London Review of Feb. 20 says :—‘t The 
mg of the grand’ pianos is threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new 
style of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new — of stringing, 
gives forth much of the sonorousness, and uces those delicate effects of light and sh: 
peculiar to the grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new construction, 
patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a richness. ang amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly resembling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 

ucing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, this instrument marks an 
important stage in the process of‘ piano manufacture.” 
London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Brighton: West Street. Dublin: Westmoreland Street. Belfast: High Street. 
May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh ; and J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow. 
Mitsom & Son, Bath; & Son, anv Hie, Liverpool. 
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CRAMER’S CHEAP MUSIC. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL GOURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps, 


CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for 
the Pianoforte, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate 
Examples and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal 
Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


CRAMER’ SECOND BOOK, containing 
Scale Easy , &c., chosen 
from the Worksof Bertini, Czerny, Logier 
&c., combined with Familiar of fa- 

yourite Sacred and Operati 
and develope the taste of the Performer, 


CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, containing 
little Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes care- 
fully selected from the best Writers, Preludes and 
Exercises from the more advanced Works of Clement 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &e. ; with a speci 
view to the Freedom of the Left Hand, &c. 


CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 


“ Reereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Se- 
cular and Sacred Works, with a few sbort Exercises 


with special objects. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in 
Various Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces con- 
nt in the folowing Book. 


CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. 


CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. . Selections 
from the simpler Works of the Great Writers— 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, for en- 
tering on which the Pupil will have been in a great 

ed by of the Studies in 


measure prepared 
Book 5. 

CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. _aeadien by 
Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, N. 

CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. 4Half-hours 


with Dussek, Rerteteeta, Oramer, Steibelt, Stern- 
dale Bennett, etc 

ChE S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Siu- 
- ramer and the Standard Composers for 


CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, ete. 

‘Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 

CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK is 


chiefly composed of Cramer’s Advanced Studies, for 
the acquisition of Style. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


Price One Shilling each. 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, 
the ey of Music, and the necessary Instrac- 
tions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Ap- 
propriate Exercises, Lessons, and eas Solfeggi, Sim- 
ple Songs in One and Two Parts, Useful for School 
and Class Teaching. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, ete., in ~ ‘Advanced Keys, Songs 
in Two and Three Parts, wi and Illus- 
trations from the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 

CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., hogy selected from the 
Works of Rossini, Rub ini, Sebira, Garcia; Part 
Songs, etc. ete. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singin ng with Obser- 

Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, 

Schira, and oth other celebrated Italian © 

Songs, by Macfarren and other 


CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, containing 
Exereises and Solfe; bini, 
‘and Ballads, y Gounod, Schubert, Schira, 
Wallace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 
CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing 
Duets, Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Composers, 


containing 
I 


CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 


Observations on the Art of _ by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from and for So- 
Baritone 


CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing (continued) by 
Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for 
—— and Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone 
Voices, by W. ¥. Wallace and Henry Smart. 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing seis ogg Me by 


Manuel Garcia. Grand Selection: 
hoven, Duet by Macfarren, and a Trio by 


CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works} of Cres- 
centini, Paer, and Pelegrini; and a Selection from 
the works of Sir Henry Bishop. ‘ 

CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Tries from popular English Operas. 


CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, eontaining 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gonnoed, Balfe, Sulli- 
van, David, Arditi, Levey 


GRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


Price Sixpence. Post Free for SEVEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 
Containing Fifteen Sacred Pieces, easily and effectively arranged. 
Price SIXPENCE ; Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 


Loypon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, W. 
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Brighton: est street. Yoo 
May be ap of Woon & Co., Edinburgh ; and J. Mur Woon & Co., Glasgow. 
& Bor, Bath ; & Bon, 4 anp Liverpodt 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


L, LURLINE. - IIl., MARITANA. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE. 
+ II., DON GIOVANNI. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE. | VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Price.ONE SHILLING Each, Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY Wu. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


. Hoty, Lorp, Davip. Pious oncizs. WERE’ER YoU WALK. ANGELS 
EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR. Lonp To THgE EACH NIGHT AND DAY. 

He LAYETH THE BEAMS. COME, EVER-SMILING LipeRTY. O Liperty! 'Trs Happy rare. 
. I on He wis EYES UNTO THE BLIND. O MAGNIFY TUE 
Lorp. Wuar's SWEETER THAN THE NEW-BLOWN ROSE. WH£SE MEN FLATT’RING. 

. Love in BER EvES. O RUDDIER THAN THE CHERRY. HEART THE SEAT OF SOFT DELIGHT. As 
WHEN THE DGVE. 


; Price SIXPENCE EACH. Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 
: Price 19s., in 4to., handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


The ROUNDS, CATCHES, & CANONS of ENGLAND; 


A Collection of nearly am Specimens of the nsteaste Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Adapted to Modern Use. -The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-Written by the Rev. J. Powrii 
Mercatre. The Music Selected and Revised, and an Introductory Essay on the Rise and Progress 
of the Round, Catch and Canon; also Biographical Notices of the Composers, — by 
Epwarp F. Ruvgavur, LL.D., Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm 


CRAMER’S HARP PIANOFORTE. 


(CRAWFORD’S PATENT.) 
r Never roquires tuning, consisting of Steel Vibrators, producing a beautiful tone resembling the 
j Harp, the treble being much more pure and brilliant It is played-on the same as the Piano. 
Compass from 4 to 6 Octaves. 
” ” ” ee ” 


Roszwoop anp Spanish Watnur Dnrawine-Room from 2 to 10 Guineas extra, 
according to carving and design. | 


THE ‘ CRAMER? HARMONIUMS | 


Are of the best manufacture, and are so toned as to be the most agreeable Drawing-room 
Instruments. It may be particularly noticed that the various stops of the ‘ Cramer’ Harmo- 
niums are so distinctive in their effects as to prescrve 
their individuality when used in the grand enseimiic, 
approaching more nearly the effect of an Orchestra tlizn 

has hitherto been attained. 


.1 Stop, 4 Octaves, Oak, £1 15° 0 per quarter for 4 qrs. 
1 Stop ” ” 1 15 0 ” ” 6 » 
8 Stops, ” ” 2 0 0 ” 9 7 ” 
- 5 ” 5 ” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 8 ” 
8 5 ” ” 200 » 1 ,;, 
10 ” 5 ” ”» 2 0 0 ” ” 12 ” 
13 ” 5 ” ” 8 0 we 0 ” ” 12 ta] 
19 ” 5 ” ” 4 10 0 ” ” 12 , a 


Rosewood or Walnut Cases, 58. per quer ter extra. 


Loxpon: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Recuxs Srnerr, 
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CRAMER’S 


CHURCH & CHAMBER ORGANS. 


20) 


Cramer’s Orean, No. 3. 


CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CO to G%. In all, 56 Notes. Five Stops. 1} 
Octaves of German Pedals. 


&7 10s. per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
o> In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. Two 
German Pedals. Two © Compositi 


Pedals General Swell. eg 
£12 12s. per Quarter for Three Years. 


OHURCH ORGAN—No. 8. 
TWO MANUALS. ~ 
peat In all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, COCO 
to Pedal Cou to Great; Great 
Sixteen Composition 
Pedals. 2} Octaves 


£25 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. : 
CC to G8. In all, 56 Notes. Four Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals. 
£6 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
a ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G8, In all, 56 Notes. Six Stops. General 
Swell. Two Octaves German Pedals. Two 
Composition Pedals. 
£10 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2a. 
ONE MANUAL. 
OC to G8. In all, 56 Notes. Nine Si 3 
Octaves German Pedals. Two Compnition 
P General Swell, 


£12 per Quarter for Three Years. 


DIAPERING FRONT PIPES EXTRA. 


London: 207, Street ; 48, | Btreet. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


_ ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to 
which he has given the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 
CHLORODYWNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 
Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CavuTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs BROWNE was, 
undoubtedly, the Inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and IIs. each. None is genuine without the 
words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston Roap Lonpon.— Health 
secured by MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. Read the Works 
of James Morison, the Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET. 
KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


GOSNELL and Co’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
* gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
ragrance to the breath. Price Is. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
ASvA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
in a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also §s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London (E.C). 


*,* ADVERTISEMENTS for the “MONTH” WRAPPER to be sent to 
Mr. J. O. CLARKE, Advertising Agent, 68, Fleet Street, London. 
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3y special Appointment 


TO HER MAJESTY 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, JACKETS, 


In all the newest and most Fashionable Shapes and materials, including a great 
ariety of beautiful designs, manufactured expressly for the firm. 


FARMER & _ 


171, 173, 175, 
179, 
Regent Street, 


LONDON. 


Oriental Warehouse, 


Regent Street. 


THE QUEEN. 


FARMER AND ROGERS, INDIA SHAWLWAREHOUSEMEN | 


| By Appointment to 


AND DRESSES 


purchased only of 


Latest rrom Panris.—‘ There is one con- 
solation for the lovers of the line of beauty— 
the dis n arded cachemire is coming in again, 
Leong may cachemire reign!” The above 
item. of intellig rence, recently published in a 
contemporary, willbe received with great joy 
by all who admire correct tas te. The ingenuity 
of designers has been sorely taxed of late in 
producing fashionable novelties, and, after all, 
collie equals the cachemire, with its brilliant 
but soft colours, anc 1 gracefully-llowing drapery. 
It may be s afely iverred that nothing adds so 
much to the grace and elegance of the female 
figure as a well-arranged cachemire shawl. 
Although for the moment the style of dress is 
not adi apted for wearing a shawl in the ordi- 
nary way, it need not entirely be discarded. 
‘The idea of converting a shawl, without injury, 
into a useful and becoming shape, has been for 
some time the vogue in Paris, and has been 
much improved upon by Messrs. Farmer and 
Rogers, of Regent Street, who have arranged 
several of their “splendid India shawls as models, 
Ladies may have their own cachemires trans- 
formed into the new shape at a moderate Cost ; 
or if they prefer an entirely new one, the 
present reasonable price of India shawls w ill be 
a great inducement to purchase. A _ novel 
patented shi awl, called the Bengalore, a cache- 
mire of beautiful design and colouring, is also 
available for this purpose, and can be obtained 
of the above firm in a variety of handsome 
patterns. —.Vorning Lost. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Particular attention is requested to their 


New Travelling and Yachting Costumes, 


Made in a_variety of Serge and Waterproof Materials, which can be 


Marlborough 


House, 


42, East Street, 


BRIGHTON. 


Oriental Warehouse, 


179, 


Regent Street. 
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